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Schools in Nine Nations 


Doctor Cooper, Back From Tour, Tells of 


Changes in Europe 


OST European school sys- 
tems segregate the second- 
ary-school population from 
the elementary at an early 


date. This is impossible for us. Before 
the war Germany did this at the very 
outset of education by having some pupils 
attend a vorschule, which was more or less - 
private, and the rest of the pupils attend 
a volkschule, which was public. This in 
itself made a classification of pupils on the 
basis of the wealth of their parents. In 
some cities these schools began at slightly 
different hours, so that the boys and girls 


would not even meet on the streets. 
There has been a significant change 
wrought in this system by the war. The 
vorschule is now forbidden, except where 
it is held with the approval of the minister 
of education. The volkschule has been 
changed by adding a grundschule of four 
years, which offers the same course of 
study for everybody. A few people still 
send their children to private schools, but 
in time the grundschule will contain 
virtually everybody. 


In Germany 


The grundschule aims to develop grad- 
ually “‘the aptitude of the child by trans- 
forming the instinct which urges him to 
play and indulge in physical movement 
into a deliberate will to work.” In order 
to do this successfully the school must try 
to penetrate the mind of the child, and, 
having grasped the ideas, then express 
them in the language of childhood. 

There have been also established in 
Germany, asa result of conditions following 
the war, at least two new schools: 

(1) The Deutsche oberschule, which 
places the emphasis upon elements in 


* United States Commissioner of Education. 
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By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER * 


German culture. The chief subjects are, 
German, history, and the history of art 
and two modern foreign languages. It 
is not necessary for one to learn Latin 
and Greek in this school, and yet this 
school will lead to the university or other 
higher institutions of learning. 

(2) A fundamentally new institution 
in the larger centers of Germany is the 
aufbauschule. This school is only six 
years in length instead of nine years, and 
boys may enter it from the seventh grade 
of the volkschule, thus remaining in the 
common-school system almost the entire 
length of the 8-year course. It aims to 
make it possible for the brighter boys to 
prepare themselves for college. In all 
German States, now, girls may be admitted 
to schools intended primarily for boys 
when their homes are not within reach of 
a girls’ secondary school. Usually they 
constitute separdte classes, however. 
Only in very small centers are girls 
educated with boys, and in general co- 
education does not exist at all. 


Four-year junior high 


I think that if there is any point to this 
for us it tends to favor the establishment 
of the 4-year junior high school; that is, a 
junior high school which takes one to the 
end of the compulsory school period. 
Such a school could be maintained by a 
city free of charge, and the school above 
such junior high schools, possibly a 4- 
year collegiate school including the other 
two years of high school and the first two 
years of college, might have a small tui- 
tion fee. This tuition fee should be flex- 
ible as in Germany, where at least a fourth 
of the fees are used to help pay for tuition 
of pupils who can not afford to go if com- 
pelled to pay. This school would be a 


finishing school in commercial work, in 
agriculture, in home making, and in the 
trades. It might well be a school to which 
pupils would be admitted on scholarships, 
and to which other pupits would pay for a 
certain part of their instruction. This 
may provide a method of financing our 
high schools during the depression. 


In France 


In France I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to visit any schools. From what 
I learned of their schools at the ministry 
of education I concluded that the war had 
made virtually no changes in French edu- 
cation. I was impressed by the influence 
of France itself on these schools. Foreign 
languages are not taken by these people 
as much as in Germany, and the desire to 
speak French and to have French spoken 
is very strong. 

I find that these foreign countries learn 
foreign languages better than we do, 
probably due to the fact that students 
realize the need of speaking them. If one 
takes a train in almost any part of Europe, 
inside of six or eight hours at the most he 
will cross a frontier and be completely sur- 
rounded by a foreign tongue. Realizing 
this, pupils make more strenuous efforts 
than they do in this country to learn the 
language thoroughly. I doubt if we will 
ever be able to get such a powerful incen- 
tive into our foreign-language program. 

In England I was especially interested 
in the physical-education work. All of 
the old schools have well-established 
schedules of games. Of these perhaps 
cricket is the most important, and at the 
International Conference on Secondary 
Education the other European countries 
were interested in England’s program of 
physical education. They were anxious 
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to incorporate some similar program into 
their own schools, but it did not seem that 
cricket was making very much progress. 

I was able to visit Westminster School. 
Its enrollment at the present time is 365. 
It is one of the most famous of the Eng- 
lish public schools, which are not public 
at all. Boys are enrolled in the schools 
like Westminster at birth, and preference 
is given to the sons of graduates, which 
makes it almost impossible for an out- 
sider to get in. 

I also visited the Bee School. 
one of the larger of the London County 
Council schools, having a site of 7 acres 
and enrolling 540 boys. The building is 
comparatively new and approximates in 
arrangement our own buildings. There 
are in all 18 classrooms, 3 science labora- 
tories, an art room, a handicraft room 
devoted largely to woodwork, an assem- 
bly, a dining hall where a mid-day lunch- 
eon is served, a gymnasium fitted with 
modern appliances, baths for use after the 
games, and a well-lighted library. There 
are playing fields on each sideof the 
schoolhouse utilizing about 5 acres of the 
site. On these I saw splendid work in 
tennis and volley ball in progress. 


This is 


Enrollments low 


The fee for pupils whose parents reside 
in the county of London is approximately 
$50 a year for those under 12 years of age 
and $65 a year for those over 12 years of 
age. If one lives in other counties than 
London, the fee is considerably higher. 
Practically every European secondary 
school has a fee system. Once admitted 
to a school a boy must participate in the 
games and physical-education work unless 
a doctor files a certificate to the effect that 
the boy is unfit for this work. He must 
also do promptly and effectively his home 
work. Heshould join some school society, 
and is strongly urged to join the Boy 
Scouts if he is under 13 and the school 
cadet corps if he is over 13 years of age. 
He may take music and other subjects by 
paying extra tuition fees. 

Secondary schools in Europe are usually 
much smaller than those in the United 
States. I found that a schvol with an 
actual enrollment of 700 was regarded by 
the schoolmasters as a monstrosity. They 
think that for a school to be so large a 
principal can not know the boys individ- 
ually and personally is not a school at all. 
In Germany I did find secondary schools 
approaching a thousand in number, but 
in no other part of Europe was that the 
case. 

One of the things which one learns from 
the secondary schools of England is that 
they are primarily college preparatory, 
and not general as are our schools, where 
students who plan to go into life imme- 
diately upon graduating are educated 
along with those who are preparing for 


the universities. The schools for students 
who wish stenography or home making, 
trades, and industrial work are entirely 
separate and under the control of a dif- 
ferent ministry. 


Smaller nations 


In the smaller nations of Europe— 
Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and 
Switzerland—the secondary school is 
slightly different. In Belgium, for in- 
stance, the secondary school age begins 
at 12 and the population is strictly limited 
to those who wish to go on to the uni- 
versity. The rest go on through an 
8-grade common-school system, and from 
this school enter normal schools and 
industrial schools. 

In Holland there is a 6-grade elementary 
school, usually followed by a 6-year sec- 
ondary school, which means that the 
secondary school begins at 13 years of 
age with all the pupils. 

In Czechoslovakia, which has developed 
as an independent nation entirely since the 
war, the elementary school for everyone 
extends to 12 and for most to 14 years. 
The smaller group who enter the 8-year 
secondary school at 11 years go on to 
college. 

In Switzerland there is no central ad- 
ministration of education. Statistics of 
schools are gathered by the Secretary of 
the Interior. The secondary school for 
the Canton of de Vaud begins at 10 years, 
for the Canton of Suneva at 12 years, 
with an elementary-school system con- 
tinuing to 14, and for the Canton of 
Geneve it begins at 12 years. There is 
practically no uniformity, due to the fact 
that the people of Switzerland are partly 
French, partly German, and partly Italian. 

The Austrian system of education is so 
much like the German that it really needs 
no further comment. They have only an 
8-year secondary-school system as against 
the German 9-year system, but both begin 
the secondary period at 10 years of age. 


Lessons for U. S.? 


In Italy there is a marked difference. 
At 11 years, children enter the secondary 
school. While these schools are varied, 
the regular school which leads to the uni- 
versity consists of a 5-year gymnasium 
followed by a 3-year lycee. Ten years 
ago in October the Fascisti marched on 
Rome and took possession of the Govern- 
ment. They at once made Giovanni 
Gentile Minister of Education, and he 


put into effect some of the doctrines 
which he had been preaching. The 
Italian schools have been united with 


the Roman Catholic Church in that the 
Roman Catholicism is the religion taught 
in them, but it is not taught by the priests. 
Lay teachers have charge of it. On the 
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walls hang the pictures of the King and 
Mussolini along with the crucifix. Italian 
schools are trying to rebuild the Italian 
civilization on the model of the best days 
of ancient Rome. 

Out of all this do we get any worth- 
while lesson for the United States? In 
the first place, you will observe that there 
is everywhere in Europe a marked tend- 
ency to limit secondary instruction. As 
a matter of fact, the positions which re- 
quire secondary education of the type 
given in European schools are those places 
filled by about 8 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Generally they have about 10 per 
cent of the population in the secondary 
schools. We had in the high schools of 
this country the last year for which sta- 
tistics were available 53 per cent of our 
eligible population in secondary schools. 
When one takes into consideration the 
sparsely settled areas in the country, it 
means that 75 or 80 per cent of our city 
population go on from the elementary 
school into the high school. A great 
many of these are preparing for college. 
What does this mean? For a few occupa- 
tions we have figures. There are in this 
country to-day more physicians per 
thousand people than in any other coun- 
try inthe world. Yet our medical schools 
are strictly limited, so much so that some 
of our boys and girls go abroad to study 
medicine. I do not believe that we need 
any more medical schools or medical 
departments in this country. I think 
there are probably enough physicians 
being turned out at the present time. 
There are undoubtedly too many lawyers, 
especially if they were all practicing law. 

Secondary education, then, is all a 
question of whether America is ready 
to accept education as worth while in 
itself, and not put quite so much em- 
phasis on the dollars and cents value 
of it. 

I have a feeling that an education 
should be worth while to carpenters, 
plumbers, bricklayers, hodecarriers, and 
in fact to every skilled tradesman. I do 
not understand why it would not be de- 
sirable for these men to have a cultural, 
civic education in addition to their vo- 
cational skills. I think the same prin- 
ciple applies to business. Why would it 
be objectionable for the man who does 
the dry cleaning to have in addition to 
his knowledge of his trade a good cul- 
tural education? Or for the man who 
delivers the groceries to one’s home to 
have in addition to his knowledge of 
the grocery business a knowledge of how 
the Government of the United States 
works? I wonder how many people 
really know how the government of 
their cities, the State, and the Nation 
is actually carried on. Here is a large 
field for education and one which is 
growing day by day. 
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The Grouping Idea 






A Report and Forecast on Certain Aspects of a 
Major Problem in Education 


ROBABLY no educational topic, 

except perhaps plans character- 

ized by the unit assignment, has 

evoked more words, written and 
spoken, than the procedure commonly 
known as homogeneous or ability group- 
ing. The bulk of this discussion and con- 
troversy has poured through the channels 
of educational magazines and periodicals 
within the brief space of the past dozen 
years. A recent selected but comprehen- 
sive bibliography totals 210 articles, books, 
or theses dealing with theoretical, prac- 
tical, or experimental aspects of group- 
ing. The earliest article! in this list ap- 
peared in 1910. Only two other articles 
are dated prior to 1919. During the bien- 
nium 1919-20 an abrupt 


By ROY O. BILLETT* 








LET US COMBINE the X and the Y of X, Y, 
Z, suggests Doctor Billett, at the conclusion 
of his bird’s-eye view of the battle ground of 
homogeneous grouping. Doctor Billett’s 
opinion is based on experience with group- 
ing, personal research, and investigation of 
grouping in connection with the National 
Survey of Secondary Education.—Ep1rTor. 








examined with painstaking thoroughness; 
2,740 secondary schools in which homo- 
geneous grouping is practiced (represent- 
ing every State) were identified, and 289 
schools were selected as outstanding in the 
use of homogeneous grouping. The latter 


whether to group and how to group have 
been adequately answered. On the con- 
trary, the era of grubbing for facts has 
only begun. Topics here briefly touched 
upon, and other important aspects of pupil 
classification not even accorded mention, 
have been discussed in considerable detail 
elsewhere.’ 


Homogeneous grouping 


Certainly the Utopian notion that per- 
fect homogeneity can or need be secured 
has no place in any practical grouping 
plan. The only really homogeneous 
group would consist of one individual. 
Even he would need reclassifying from 
subject to subject and from day to day. 

Therefore homogeneous 





increase in the number of 
articles on the subject oc- 
curred, due to the intro- 
duction and use of group 
tests of mental ability. By 
1923-24 the current num- 
ber of articles appearing on 
the subject had reached a 
maximum which has con- 
tinued undiminished down 
to the present time. And 
the end is not yet. Less 


mental test (2) ge 


combined (3) 


mental age (1) 
subjects (4) 
or intelligence (7) 


' h or score (5) 
yes é 
than * year ago the ques- én 
tion ‘‘Whither homogen- 
mane : Health (11) 
eous grouping?” occupied 
Social maturity (13) 


an important place on the 
program of an educational 
conference sponsored by 
New York University. The 
phrasing of the question 
more than faintly suggests 
that thinking concerning 
homogeneous grouping has 


mental age (9) 
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grouping is really an at- 
tempt to reduce hetero- 
geneity. Its aim is to re- 
fine present methods of 
classification. 

Ability grouping is only 
one of many forms of homo- 
geneous grouping. Ability 
grouping generally refers 
to a reduced heterogeneity 
of the pupils’ abilities to 
master academic material. 
It is usually based on scores 
or intelligence quotient 
from group tests of mental 
ability or teachers’ marks 
or ratings. However, 
ability grouping is also 
achieved when pupils are 
» grouped in Latin on the 
basis of tests prognostic of 
their abilities to master 
Latin; in industrial arts, 











reached the fork of the 
road in the fog at midnight. 
The question of grouping 
was given a conspicuous 
place in the three latest meetings of the 
National Education Association. At the 
Atlantic City meeting it was the subject 
of debate, Dr. Paul R. Mort taking the 
affirmative and Dr. James R. McGaughy 
the negative of the question. 
Homogeneous grouping has been studied 
intensively in connection with the National 
Survey of Secondary Education as a part 
of a major project dealing with provisions 
for individual differences. In this investi- 
gation the literature of the field has been 


' Foster, W. L. Physical Age as a Basis for Classifi- 
cation of Pupils, Psychological Clinic, IV (May, 1910), 
Pp. 83-88. 


* Staff, National Survey of Secondary Education. 


The data cover all subject-matter fields. 


FIGURE 1.—Frequency of use of 16 bases of grouping as employed in 289 selected schools. 
(* See Monograph No. 13, Provision for Indi- 
vidual Differences, Marking, and Promotion, National Survey of Secondary Education.) 


group was studied in minute detail through 
follow-up forms, observation, and inter- 
view. The Survey has thrown light on 
many important sectors of the grouping 
conflict. Four discussed in this article are: 

1. What does homogeneous grouping 
mean? 

2. Is there any antagonism between 
homogeneous grouping and the principles 
of democracy? 

3. What bases of grouping are likely to 
prove most useful? 

4. What types of pupils are most likely 
to benefit from homogeneous grouping? 

In the following exposition no implica- 
tion is intended that the questions of 





on the basis of mechanical 
aptitude tests; in physical 
education, on the basis of 
indexes of physical effi- 
ciency, and so on. 

Many forms of homogeneous grouping 
involve the abilities of pupils only in an 
incidental or correlative way. For in- 
stance, grouping is repeatedly based on 
pupils’ needs, as in the segregation of 
pupils for remedial teaching in certain 
major subjects. Also it is frequently 
based on pupils’ interests or objectives, 

1 National Survey of Secondary Education, Mono- 
graph No. 13, Part I (in press), and Billett, Roy O., 
The Administration and Supervision of Homogeneous 
Grouping, The Ohio State University Studies, Contri- 
butions in School Administration No. 4. The Ohio 
State University Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1932, xiv+- 
159 pp. 
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as in college preparatory or non-college 
preparatory mathematics, Latin, or Eng- 
lish. Where schools are large enough to 
permit it, grouping with reference to 
pupils’ interests, needs, or aims is fre- 
quently realized through differentiated 
courses and curriculums. Further segre- 
gation, on the basis of the ability to do 
the work of the course, then may take 
place and is properly termed ‘“‘ability 
grouping.” In the only practical sense 
of the term, a greater degree of homo- 
geneity results whenever the ranges of 
abilities or the diversities of interests, 
needs, or aims have been lessened. 

In the past, homogeneous grouping has 
always signified the segregation of differ- 
ent types of pupils into separate classes. 
At the present time homogeneous group- 
ing within the class is also widely em- 
ployed, the class period being divided for 
each group into alternating periods of 
study and of class discussion. Grouping 
within the class is recognized as essential 
in small schools if there is to be any homo- 
geneous grouping at all. It is necessary 
also in large schools in courses where for 
any reason there are only enough pupils 
for one class or section. Under this plan 
the course is usually presented by means 
of the unit assignment and the classroom 
is sometimes equipped with a library of 
reference books, laboratory materials, and 
movable tables and chairs. 


Antagonism with democracy? 


In school, as in society, groups of some 
sort must be formed. Dewey recognizes 
two characteristics of the groups com- 
posing a democratically organized society. 
He says: 

The two points selected by which to 
measure the worth of a form of social 
life are (1) the extent in which the in- 
terests of a group are shared by all its 
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FiGguRE 2.—The composite results of five of the Ohio 
experiments indicate that homogeneous grouping 
increases the measurable achievements of slow pupils 
but retards the progress of average and fast pupils. 
(See footnote 2, second reference, pp. 110-112.) 


members, and (2) the fullness and freedom 
with which it interacts with other groups. 

No type of group is undemocratic if 
the individual members participate in an 
optimum manner and degree in the activi- 


* Dewey, John. Democracy and Education. The 
MacMillan Co., New York, 1920, p. 115. 


ties of the group, and if the group in turn 
interacts fully and freely with other 
groups. Homogeneous grouping, under 
certain conditions to be suggested in the 
remaining paragraphs of this article, is a 
recognition and not a violation of these 
two criteria of democratic organization. 

Although certain objections to homo- 
geneous grouping brand it as undemo- 
cratic, nevertheless it is a procedure born 
of the necessities of a highly popularized 
system of education. For example, in an 
aristocratic social order those pupils re- 
ceiving secondary education are a highly 
selected group set apart by social and 
economic forces. This high degree of se- 
lection produces a relatively small student 
body highly homogeneous in abilities, in- 
terests, needs, and aims. How different 
is the American high school’s hetero- 
geneous student body representing almost 
every possible variation in abilities, in- 
terests, needs, and aims. The difference 
makes it obvious that methods of classi- 
fication more refined than the traditional 
grouping into grades, largely on the basis 
of chronological age, are more imperative 
in American schools than in the schools of 
countries where an aristocratic social order 
prevails. Moreover, as American second- 
ary education becomes more democra- 
tized the need for homogeneous grouping 
will increase. 

It has been alleged that homogeneous 
grouping exerts an undue influence on the 
pupil’s future amounting to educational 
‘‘determinism.’”’ Homogeneous grouping, 
intelligently employed, so far as the pres- 
ent writer can perceive, is not fairly open 
to this criticism. It does not predestine the 
pupil to a particular level of accomplish- 
ment, a particular occupation, or a partic- 
ular place in the social order: In schools 
where homogeneous grouping operates 
successfully, each curriculum is freely open 
to all pupils. Within each curriculum 
further classification is based on measures 
of ability to master the subject matter. 
No classification is regarded as final. The 
way is open for the transfer of pupils from 
one classification level to another when- 
ever such transfer seems advisable. 

Again, some claim that homogeneous 
grouping is undesirable because it has no 
counterpart in real life. In the writer’s 
opinion homogeneous grouping does have 
a multitude of analogies in real life. If 
“‘reduced heterogeneity’ is accepted as 
the practical criterion of homogeneity, 
anyone can say from common-sense obser- 
vation that homogeneity is the rule in 
real life. Ancient and general recognition 
of the fact has crystallized in the adage 
“Birds of a feather flock together’’; and 
the modern cartoon, ‘‘They Don’t Speak 
Our Language,” thrives on the numerous 
evidences of the fact in the daily lives of 
everyone. The following may be cited as 
random examples of everyday social and 
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economic groups: Any group of laborers, 
factory workers, or office workers; the 
patrons of any club, golf course, restau- 
rant, or hotel; the students of any higher 
institution of learning; the inmates of any 
penal or charitable institution. Obviously 
any of these groups is far more homoge- 
neous than the total population. More- 
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FIGURE 3.—The composite results of two of the Ohio 
experiments indicate that the advantages of homo- 
geneous grouping decrease regularly as the pupils’ 
abilities increase. (See footnote 2, second reference, 
pp. 59, 78-81, 108-109.) 


over, each large social or economic group 
invariably tends to subdivide into smaller 
groups in which still greater homogeneity 
prevails. For example, the foursome is 
more homogeneous than the total group 
on the golf course; and the fraternity or 
football squad is more homogeneous than 
the entire student body. 


Bases of grouping 


The data of the National Survey show 
that 16 bases of grouping are being used 
alone or in various combinations in 289 
schools studied intensively. (Fig. 1.) 
Composite bases are used in more than 
four-fifths of these schools, and no two 
schools are proceeding along identical lines. 

Sound criteria for the selection of bases 
of grouping likely to prove most useful are 
greatly needed. One such criterion is 
suggested by the following line of reason- 
ing: Since it is absurd to think that 
individual differences will be eradicated 
by any kind of classification, homogeneous 
grouping or refined classification should be 
aimed at removing or minimizing the most 
serious impediments to group learning and 
group instruction. Hence the basis of 
grouping should consist of the best avail- 
able measures of those qualities of the 
pupil which are most significant of the 
probable rate at which he will acquire the 
concepts, appreciations, attitudes, knowl- 
edges, or skills which it is the purpose of 
the course to develop. But the probable 
rate of learning depends on two kinds of 
qualities—first, those relatively subject to 
change (for example, industry); second, 
those relatively unchangeable (for ex- 
ample, intelligence). Clearly, effective 
teaching must aim to modify the change- 
able traits, since it can have no appreciable 
effect on relatively unchangeable qualities. 

(Continued on p. 56) 
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Mexico’s New Schools 


In which Teachers are ‘‘ Apostles of Civilization’ and 
a School is the ‘“‘House of the People’”’ 


HE outstanding features of the 
program for educating rural 
Mexicans, to the observer fa- 


miliar with United States 
schools, is that the initiators had the 
wisdom and courage to throw overboard 
traditional school objectives and purposes 


and begin de novo with a program defi- 
nitely designed to fit the people and the 
situations in which they live. 


To understand Mexico’s national school 
program, therefore, one must keep in 
mind the background of the Mexican 
people, past and present, and their 
ideals for the future. To understand 
Mexico’s schools, one must remember 
that they serve a different race and a 
different way of living. 


One out of ten 


A few hours south of the Rio Grande 
one begins to reach the heart of Mexico. 
Picturesque groups crowd the station 
platforms with unfamiliar food. Nearly 
all the faces one sees are Indian faces. 
Mexico is about 90 per cent Indian and 


mestizo. In the mestizo the Indian blood 
and Indian characteristics generally pre- 
vail over Spanish blood. The Indian 
natives differ markedly among themselves 
in language, in tradition, in cultural 
patterns, and to some extent in the 
economic level on which they live. 

The traveler goes from a highly indus- 
trialized urban civilization to a rural, 


handicraft civilization. 
villages—are 


Regions—even 
practically self-sufficient. 
Rural Mexicans make or raise everything 
they need. Life is reduced to its lowest 
terms. This does not mean that they fail 
to make and use many beautiful things, 
but the joy is rather in’ their making than 
in their possession. 





* Chief, Special Problems Division, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 





By KATHERINE M. COOK * 








Mrs. Cook traveled through Mexico visit- 
ing schools and interviewing the men and 
women who are promoting our southern 
neighbor’s unique experiment in education. 
Those who read this brief account will want 
her extended study which the Office of Edu- 
cation is now publishing, House of the 
People: An Account of Mezico’s New 
Schools of Action, Bulletin 1982, No. 11. 
It is illustrated with woodcuts from Mexican 
textbooks. Mrs. Cook, chief of the special 
problems division, is in charge of the Office 
of Education’s studies of the education of 
indigenous peoples. 








The native population lives in villages. 
There are, according to Tannenbaum, 
62,000 Mexican villages averaging three 
or four hundred souls. 

Unlike our own independent and at least 
relatively prosperous farmers, the rural 
people of Mexico aspire to be a peasant 


class. Probably for at least 1,000 years 
before Spanish-colonial days, as well as 
since, the rural people were peons. To be 


free peasants represents a higher social 
status than they have hitherto attained. 


Out of revolution 


Mexico’s educational program is for- 
mulated against this background. It 
seeks to build on the cultural foundations 
of the Mexican people. It seeks to 
rediscover and revive the arts and handi- 
craft of the highly civilized Mayans and 
Toltecs, of the less cultured Aztecs, and 
of the Spaniards who brought with them 
the highest European civilization of the 
early sixteenth century. It seeks to 
revive, preserve, and restore the old 
folkways. It endeavors to restore dignity 
and pride of race among the native 


groups. 


The establishment of a Federal system 
of elementary rural schools as a function 
of the National Government is a contribu- 
tion of the revolution of 1910 to Mexican 
education. The system was started about 
1921 to 1923, during the administration 
of President Obregon, and through the 
leadership of the then Secretary of the 
Federal Department of Education, Jose 
Vasconcelos, and his associates. 

*‘ Missionaries’”—that is, educational 
missionaries—were sent to the villages to 
explain the benefits of education to the 
people. They were expected to leave a 
school as one result of their visit. The 
teacher of each school was selected from 
the community, but he was paid, as 
teachers now are, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Soon the requests for schools came 
faster than the Government was able to 
meet them. Federal appropriations for 
the rural-schools program have increased 
year by year. 


How schools begin 


Mexico’s rural schools are cooperative 
enterprises. The Federal Government 
selects and pays the teachers and buys the 
books; the community furnishes the build- 
ing and equipment, lends its moral support, 
guarantees a generous attendance of chil- 
dren and adults, and expresses a willingness 
to follow the leadership of the teacher in 
fulfillment of Federal education policies. 

As soon as the teacher is selected the 
people and the children come together, 
and school begins. The adobe brick 
schoolhouse is built by the men, women, 
and children of the community under the 
teacher’s leadership. Weeks or months 
may pass before its completion, but in- 
struction need not wait. Adults and 
children and the teacher, under the trees, 
in a partially ruined church, or in a 
sheltered place by an old wall, may con- 
stitute a school. 
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Courses of study are not prepared and 
distributed by the central authorities. 
School projects are initiated by the teacher 
who lives in and knows the community. 
The teacher’s task is to study the village’s 
essential needs and to meet them gradu- 
ally and in order of their importance. If 
the community needs a water supply, an 
investigation of the present source of 
water and of means of improving the 
supply begins at once. Projects con- 
cerned with the needed water supply may 
form the basis of the school curriculum 
until the situation has been satisfactorily 
improved. 


Drug store in school 


Since smallpox is a recurring plague in 
Mexican communities, practically every 
teacher, with the help of leaders in his 
community, vaccinates and teaches the 
essential facts concerning the need and 
results of vaccination. Every rural school 
has its medicine chest or small drug store, 
where simple remedies are dispensed and 
advice concerning their use is available. 
Health, variety in diet, are basic school 
subjects, and the school garden and the 
playground have become features of every 
rural school. 

Teaching Spanish, the established lan- 
guage of the eountry, fills a practical 
social need. It is taught in all communi- 
ties to children and their elders through 
music, dramatics, and the practical pro- 
cedures of daily life, as well as through 
the three R’s. 


Apostolic teachers 


In Mexico the curriculum grows from 
basic community needs and through the 
initiative of the teacher leader, who is, 
according to Professor Saenz, an apostle 
of civilization rather than a pedagogue. 

When a particular practice initiated 
by a resourceful teacher succeeds, Federal 
school officials promote its use in other 
schools. The school garden is one ex- 
ample; the open-air theater for school and 
community use another. Both were 
initiated by a teacher and have now be- 
come features of practically all schools. 
In this way a certain unity of curricular 
practices and content has evolved out of 
successful experiences. 

From the small beginning made by the 
few “missionaries” sent out by the 
Federal Government, rural schools have 
sprung up in ever-increasing numbers. 
There are now about 7,000 such schools, 
small, l-story, rectangular, adobe build- 
ings, painted or whitewashed, with red- 
tiled roofs. They are built and equipped 
by the community from local materials. 
They teach a curriculum that has grown 
as naturally as their native corn. Over 
the doorway of nearly every rural school 
appear the words ‘Casa del pueblo,” 
house of the people. 


How Mexico succeeds in finding teach- 
ers who can perform the varied tasks 
demanded by the new schools is a question 
to which one finds no completely satis- 
factory answer. School officials in Mexico 
have supreme confidence in the spirit of 
service and the belief in the efficacy of the 
program of education which animates the 
teachers and inspires the people. 

“‘T go the rounds of my rural schools,” 
says a former assistant secretary of edu- 
cation, “‘and in this village and in the 
next, in hundreds, in fact in most of 
them, I meet the apostolic teacher. He 
is marked by devotion, sacrifice, a quench- 
less enthusiasm, a childlike confidence in 
the worthiness of the work. A little of the 
doctrinaire, a kind of soldierly attitude, 
and that indefinable something, a hidden 
fountain, a guiding light akin to religion.” 

On the more practical side, the Mexican 
Federal Government established, parallel- 
ing the establishment of the rural schools, 
two in-service training activities to which 
it has intrusted important responsibilities 
in professionalizing the teachers and 
maintaining their esprit de corps; in the 
rehabilitation of communities; in the for- 
mulation and dissemination of a basic 
philosophy of education; and in seeking 
out basic cultural resources of the country 
and finding means of incorporating them 
into the educational program. 

The first in-service training school activ- 
ity is the “‘cultural mission,” actually an 
itinerant normal school. There are now 14 
cultural missions, 2 of which are perma- 
nent; that is, established in a given region 
primarily for experimentation and investi- 
gation. A traveling mission conducts 10 
institutes a year, each of 30 days’ duration, 
in a designated community of the territory 
to which it is assigned. The staff of five 
to eight members includes an educational 
worker, who may be the local educational 
director; a social worker, who is con- 
sidered a key person in the staff; a 
specialist in agriculture; an expert in 
petty industries and handicrafts of the 
region; a specialist in popular arts, music, 
drama, recreation; a leader in health 
and physical education; one or more 
nurses, and sometimes a physician. 


Institutes 


The centers in which institutes are held 
are selected with care. They must be 
towns or villages which are typical of the 
communities of the region, never cities. 
They must be suitable for laboratory pur- 
poses, both the community itself and the 
Federal school which is maintained there. 
Here the teachers from the surrounding 
region gather, bringing such personal 
equipment as is necessary—plate, knife, 
and fork, and cup, for example—and live 
together, usually in a community house, 
sharing the work of its upkeep during the 
session. Intensive subject-matter courses 
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are offered, academic and professional in 
nature, and the teachers in attendance 
carry on, under the direction of the mis- 
sion staff, work in the local school and 
with the local community of the same type 
they are expected to carry on when they 
return to their respective communities to 
teach. Theory, demonstration, and super- 
vised practice are the combined offerings. 
Each institute session is expected to leave 
in the community some tangible evidence 
of its presence—perhaps an improved 
water supply, a public fountain, an open- 
air theater, possibly a schoclhouse—al- 
ways some need supplied. It is expected 
to leave also increased local confidence in 
the national program of education. 


Administration simple 


The second service is really a continu- 
ation of the first. It is a countrywide 
supervisory service through federally-ap- 
pointed State and local officials. One 
local director visited had a hundred 
teachers under his supervision. The Mex- 
ican school week is six days. Three days 
this director used for visitation, observa- 
tion, and personal help; three days for 
group meetings held at strategic places. 
Administrative details, subordinated to 
the work of improving practices in school 
and community work, are cared for eve- 
nings and Sundays, or are delegated to 
teachers and the numerous village com- 
mittees which are organized to work with 
the teacher wherever a school is estab- 
lished. School policies and practices ini- 
tiated and demonstrated at the institutes 
are continued under direction throughout 
the school year by the district supervisors, 
who are Federal school officers. Interpre- 
tation and local application of the princi- 
ples enunciated by the institute staff are 
continued throughout the year under 
professional direction. 


Teaching qualities 


The teachers selected when the program 
was inaugurated and a high percentage of 
those now in service have little or no or- 
ganized professional training. Many have 
not progressed beyond the six elementary 
school years. Some have even less aca- 
demic education. They are selected be- 
cause of certain qualities of leadership and 
personality, a spirit of service, of conse- 
cration to the national program of rehabil- 
itation through education. The in-service 
training agencies were in the beginning, 
and are still to a great extent, depended 
upon to supply both academic and pro- 
fessional essentials. When the program 
was well under way—when, according to 
a Federal official, ‘‘We knew what we 
wanted’’—rural normal schools, of which 
there are now 17, were established. The 
Federal program contemplates that in the 
future the rural teachers will be graduates 
of these schools. 
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By CLINE M. KOON * 


HE following educational broadcasts 
oe oe being sponsored this fall by the 
University of Kansas over the university 
station KFKU: Economics, French, Ger- 
man, Child Guidance, and a Citizens 
Forum. 


The University of Iowa is presenting a 
very attractive series of educational pro- 
grams over the university station WSUI, 
at Iowa City. Book Reviews, Commer- 
cial Geography, Mid-west in Prose and 
Poetry, General Astronomy, Illustrated 
Musical Chats,and the French Revo- 
lution are a few of the series being 
broadcast. 


Cornell University presents a number of 
interesting farm radio programs over 
the university station WESG (formerly 
WEAID). 


German, French, Spanish, a Mother’s 
Quarter Hour, World Affairs, and Music 
Appreciation are some of the series being 


broadcast over the University of Minne- 
sota station WLB this fall. 


Radio station WRUF at the University 
of Florida broadcasts an Educational 
Hour daily, except Sunday. Music Ap- 
preciation, Florida Facts, Hour with the 
Masters, Florida Home Period, and 
Florida Farm Hour are among regular 
offerings. 


Oregon State Agricultural College 
stresses agriculture and home economics 
in its radio programs over the college 
station KOAC. 


Connecticut Agricultural College broad- 
casts French and Spanish lessons, a Science 
and Engineering Series, Medical Lectures, 
and a Short Story Hour among its edu- 
cational features over station WCAC at 
the college. 


Current Economics, Business, Practical 
Education, Ohio History, Nature, Cus- 
toms Abroad, French, and Spanish are 
among the regular offerings of WEAO, the 
Ohio State University radio station. 


Write to the colleges and universities in 
your region for advance information about 
their radio programs. 


* Specialist in education by radio. 


The Status of the States 


to attend school on the average more 
than 10 days longer than in 1920, due 
to the increase in the length of the school 
term during the decade. The average 
term for the United States increased from 


I: 1930, children had the opportunity 


State statistics will be found in Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, Volume 
II, Chapter 2, Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1929-30. 

It has been a long, steady pull to 
increase the educational opportunity 
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161.9 days to 172.7 days in the 10-year 
period. States having short terms in 1920 
could increase the term during the decade, 
but those having long terms already in 
1920 had no such opportunity ahead of 
them. Therefore, Kentucky, which had a 
term of 123 days in 1920, increased it by 42 
days, more than two school months, 
before 1930. Nine other States—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia—increased 
their terms by 20 days or more, approxi- 
mately one school month. The data re- 
ported by four States seem to show a 
shorter term in 1930 than in 1920. 
Additional data on the length of the 
school term and other comparisons of 


offered the public-school child from 132 
days in 1870-71 to 172.7 in 1929-30. By 
decades the progress has been: 


Term 
Year in days 

Pe | ee AS 132 
ISTO OO. -casitctons 130 
LOG rte wn tenes 135 
1899—1900.......... 144 
1GOG 10. cccosnimane 158 
191 9-Secncenamaeme 161. 9 
1980“ Fe cn cccntnewen 172.7 


The average term in one State in 1930 
is only 1.4 days more than the average for 
the United States 60 years ago.—E. M. 
Foster, from Office of Education Statis- 
tics. 
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Home-Makins Education 
How It Has Forged Ahead in the Last Two Years 


O REVIEW the last two years 

in home-making education is to 

chronicle a succession of strik- 

ing events and progressive steps 
unparalleled in the history of the move- 
ment. 

The two years have witnessed signifi- 
cant extension of the home-making pro- 
gram to embrace a wider service. They 
have witnessed specialists in the field con- 
tributing importantly to two national con- 
ferences called by the President of the 
United States, and to four regional con- 
ferences called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. They have 
seen home-making experts meeting the 
call of the unemployment emergency. 
They have been marked by a rebuilding 
of the home economics curriculum and the 
publication of many new books and 
pamphlets of outstanding significance. 


At conferences 


A prominent part was played by home 
economists in the President’s White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. The late Martha Van Rensselaer 
was appointed to the assistant director- 
ship of this conference, and numerous 
other noted home economists were named 
to important committees of major con- 
ference sections. A subcommittee on 
housing and home management, of which 
Martha Van Rensselaer was chairman, 
produced the publication entitled ‘‘The 
Home and the Child,”’ first of the 32 vol- 
umes of the White House conference. 

Home economists contributed to the 
conference publication on ‘‘ Nutrition,” a 
standard work in this field. Others as- 
sumed full responsibility for producing 
“Parent Education,” a volume setting forth 
vital information on this ‘‘newcomer”’ in 
education. ‘‘Nutrition Service in the 
Field,” and monographs 1 and 2, ‘‘Educa- 
tion for Home and Family Life’ on the 
elementary and secondary school and col- 
lege levels, respectively, were also published 
with the aid of leaders in the home-mak- 
ing field. These publications and the 
Children’s Charter now occupy an im- 
portant place in the home-making pro- 
gram of the Nation. They have been cor- 
dially received by teachers and school 
administrators. 

Many home economists participated in 
the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. This 


*Senior specialist in home economics, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 





By EMELINE S. WHITCOMB * 








THIS PICTURE of home-making education, 
1930-1932, is the third biennial review of a 
major educational field to be featured in 
Scuoou Lirg. Progress in Physical Edu- 
cation, 1930-1932, appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue; Trends in Tests and Measure- 
ments in October. Forthcoming issues of 
ScHoou Lire will present 2-year summaries 
in health education, school buildings, parent 
education, commercial education, and guid- 
ance.—EDITOR. 








conference followed the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. To it home economists contributed 
generously of their time and expert knowl- 
edge to 14 of the 25 subject-matter com- 
mittees and to 4 of the 6 correlating com- 
mittees. Three of the 25 factual commit- 
tees were headed by home economists, 
whose reports are now available to any- 
one, in or out of school, interested in 
creating a home environment conducive to 
happy, healthful, and sound living. 
These reports are published in two vol- 
umes—Homemaking, Home Furnishing 
and Information Centers, and Household 
Management and Kitchens. 

Regional home-making conferences were 
called by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Four regional con- 
ferences were held during the biennium 
and two just preceding it. The confer- 
ences brought together some of the fore- 
most leaders in education, home economics, 
sociology, psychology, and economics; rep- 
resentatives of civic and women’s educa- 
tional organizations. They considered the 
place of home making in a program of 
education. They helped to promote a 
program to prepare boys and girls to meet 
their present and future responsibilities. 
The conferences urged flexibility in the 
home economics curriculum and divorce- 
ment of worn-out procedures and activities 
suitable for a pastoral society, but obsolete 
in the new, changing, dynamic social era. 

The New England conference recom- 
mended that State departments of educa- 
tion in States affected by the conference 
call, as soon as feasible, a conference of 
parent-teacher associations and all other 
educational organizations and forces in 
the State to discuss home-making educa- 
tion. It urged that each State conference 
define and declare the scope and extent of 
school courses and educational instruction 
held essential for adequate home making. 
One of the New England States held such 





a conference in September. Another State 
is laying plans for a home-making con- 
ference. 

Some aspects of these conferences were 
reported in four Office of Education circu- 
lars; also in A Symposium on Home and 
Family Life in a Changing Civilization, 
now out of print; and “Homemaking,” 
published by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

A department of supervisors and teach- 
ers of home economics was created in the 
National Education Association July 1, 
1930. This department concentrates its 
energies on ‘‘The articulation of home 
economics with other school subjects; pro 
moting home economics for all pupils, boys 
and girls alike; and other vital subjects. 


Aids needy 


Again, as in the great World War, home 
economists in this depression have mus- 
tered their forces to serve communities 
in stretching the food dollar; in planning 
dietaries adequate in their nutritive value, 
yet low in cost; in renovating and remodel- 
ing clothing for boys and girls to keep them 
in school; and in utilizing the precious 
pennies to keep body and soul together. 
Throughout the land home economics de- 
partments have aided materially in pre- 
serving the morale of worthy families whose 
earnings ceased when seemingly 
secure, disappeared. For example: 

Milwaukee, Wis., last year distributed 
more than 16,000 garments which were 
collected, cleaned, and remodeled by girls 
in home economics departments. Hun- 
dreds of children were thus provided with 
clothing, enabling them to continue in 
school. Pupils in home economics classes 
supplied money to repair donated cloth- 
ing. Nearly 200,000 lunches were served 
to indigent and undernourished children. 
Recipes for supplies furnished to the unem- 
ployed were tested in home economics de- 
partments. 

Boston, Mass., had 200,000 garments 
repaired and distributed to the needy 
and had 38,572 home projects executed. 
The money value contributed to ‘‘their 
more unfortunate brethren” by teachers, 
school nurses, and pupils of the entire 
school system during the year 1930-31 
was $354,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa., suspended regular 
food courses, as an emergency measure, 
thus enabling 140 foods teachers to center 
their attention on marketing, preparing, 
and serving of the least expensive foods 


jobs, 
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4 modern home economics classroom. 


to help meet adequate nutrition for the 
city’s hungry. The 25,000 girls enrolled 
in foods classes formed combat troops to 
fight malnutrition among the unemployed. 
Pupils served 173,719 5-cent lunches, 
distributed 247,709 new garments, -re- 
paired 34,307 pieces of clothing, and made 
29,846 dresses, 71,332 bloomers, and other 
wearing apparel. 

Chicago, Jll., home economics depart- 
ment last year had the responsibility for 
disbursing $100,000 contributed by the 


Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, the Gov- 
ernor’s relief committee, and many individ- 
uals. These funds provided one good 
meal daily for 10,000 children. This 


also gave 12,000 garments 
to indigent pupils and 2,762 garments to 
other members of their families in need. 
New York City’s home economics 
department last year supervised the 
preparation and serving of more than 
1,500,000 free lunches in 300 or more 


department 


emergency lunch centers. During the 
past summer 1,608,378 meals were served 
to children of the unemployed at a cost 


of nearly $200,000, raised by teachers, 
administrators, supervisors, and other 
employees of the city board of education. 

The Colorado Education Association, 
in cooperation with the Colorado Home 
Economics Association, has issued a very 
timely bulletin, Suggestions for Adapting 


Home Economics in Colorado to the 
Present Economie and Educational Sit- 
uation. 


Rebuilds curriculum 


In the midst of the added responsibili- 
ties meagerly described above, home econ- 
omists have found time to expand and 
perfect the home-making curriculum on 
the various school levels. Practically all 
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cities of more than 1,000,000 population 
and many smaller cities have within the 
past two years changed some part of their 
home-making courses of study. Thirteen 
State departments of education issued 
revised home economics courses. A num- 
ber of other States will soon publish new 
courses. Activities and procedures out- 
lined appear to be based upon progressive 
educational objectives agreed upon by the 
general curriculum study commission of the 
State or city for all subject-matter courses. 

Home economists have also planned 
methods and procedures to measure the 
mastery of activities outlined. This inno- 
vation is a decided step forward in com- 
pleting teaching procedures. It is impor- 
tant to determine whether the student has 
developed certain ideals, attitudes, pat- 
terns of behavior, and has acquired skills, 
techniques, and knowledge in the light of 
goals set. 


Wage-earning opportunities 


Rochester, N. Y., last year graduated 
22 pupils from the cafeteria and tea-room 
courses offered in the Monroe Junior- 
Senior High School, four of whom are 
continuing advanced work at Mechanics 
Institute. Some of these students had 
planned to drop out of school at the close 
of the eighth grade, but were persuaded to 
register for this work, which, students 
themselves say, is solving their economic 
problems. 

The Manhattan (Kans.) High School 
organized in 1929 a course in institutional 
economics, using the high-school cafeteria 
as a laboratory. This project was inaug- 
urated by the departments of education 
and institutional economics of Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science. A report from the Bureau of the 


Pupils in Providence Street Junior High School, Worcester, Mass., have a home management suite, 
including a bedroom and living room opening off the classroom. 


Census, United States Department of 
Commerce, shows that Kansas employed 
3,897 waitresses, a field occupied by high- 
school girls before or after graduation. 
This cooperative plan is described in a bul- 
letin, Vocational Training in the Institu- 
tional Field for Kansas High School Girls, 
issued by Kansas State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Topeka, Kans., in June. 

Other cities offering a course in institu- 
tional economics in regular day high 
schools are Ponca, Okla.; Houston and 
El Paso, Tex.; Laramie, Wyo.; and Boise, 
Idaho. Cities providing such training in 
vocational schools are Baltimore, Md.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, 
Tll.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Los Angeles and 
Oakland, Calif. 


Textual materials 


More publications in this field have 
been produced in the past two years than 
at any other time in the history of the 
home economics movement. A number 
of those of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection and the 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership have already been 
mentioned. A number of other volumes 
of these conferences produced by experts 
in other fields of education, but valuable 
in the development of a compxehensive 
home-making program, are: Nursery Edu- 
cation; Growth and Development of the 
Child, Part 4; Appraisement of the Child; 
the Delinquent Child; Special Education— 
The Handicapped and the Gifted; House 
Design, Construction and Equipment; 
Housing and the Community; Home Re- 
pair and Remodeling; and Home Finance 
and Taxation. Other scientific publica- 
tions awaited for many years have been 
produced by home economists since 1930, 
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A PLEA FOR MISSIONARIES 


“‘T am Looxina for a teacher who is a 
missionary,’’ said an able Maryland 
county superintendent. 

‘*Missionary!”’ his companion ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I never heard anything about 
missionaries in a teachers college curric- 
ulum.” 

“True,” replied the superintendent, 
“but I never knew a teacher to suc- 
ceed who was not something of a mis- 
sionary.”’ 

Elsewhere in this issue Mrs. Cook tells 
of a neighboring nation where every 
teacher is expected to be a mission- 
ary. She tells of a nation where the 
will to help their fellow men has 
enabled a few thousand untrained teachers 
to lead their nation forward in a brilliant 
renaissance. 

Last month in Scnoot Lirz Miss 
Martens told how a Baltimore school 
shouldered the responsibility of the good 
Samaritan. What encouragement that 
story has for every teacher and every 
citizen! One hundred and twenty-two 
children doomed by scientific prediction 
17 years ago to utter failure in life. But 
they did not fail! They are winning the 
struggle with life, helped by a school that 
says, Welcome all; come unto our walls.” 

“Missionary” is a word that grates in 
passing through the minds of some persons. 
Another word, ‘‘reformer,’”’ hangs on its 
coat tails. It arouses visions of South 
Sea Islanders being dressed up in New 
England Mother Hubbard cover-all gowns. 
The missionary spirit can get out of 
hand. 

Missionary, moreover, is a word uneasy 
in the presence of science. It suggests 
promotion and persuasion. It is unpro- 
fessional. It inserts love of mankind be- 
tween cold-eyed cause and iron-fisted effect 
and ccmpletely upsets the equation. 
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the right to intellectual ambition until he has learned to lay his course 
by a star which he has never seen—to dig by the divining rod for 
springs which he may never reach. In saying this I point to that 
which will make your study heroic. For I say 
great thoughts you must be heroes as well as idealists. Only when 
. and in hope and in despair have trusted 
to your unshaken will—then only will you have achieved.” 
JUSTICE OLIVER W. HOLMES 


OQ MAN HAS EARNED 


. that to think 











But perhaps the scientific method that 
times the step of modern American edu- 
cation needs the help of the missionary 
spirit. Perhaps those who serve truth 
will consent to march side by side with 
those who are concentrating on serving 
their neighbor. Perhaps we can bring 
ourselves to-enlist teachers like the rural 
teachers of Mexico, an army of men and 
women consecrated to lifting the level 
of human life and happiness through the 
most powerful of modern levers, the 
school. 

Around us we see America in the 
throes of a desperate emergency. Around 
us we see 9n army of teachers and schooi 
administrators worrying about saving the 
schools. If we would save the schools, let 
us make the schools save America. If 
Mexican teachers can bring their people 
out of the depths of illiteracy and misery, 
missionary-minded American teachers can 
lift America to a new and better life. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


How Dogs Your Srare stand educa- 
tionally? Watch Scnoout Lire’s new 
monthly feature, Status of the States, to 
see the standing of your State in the im- 
portant fields of education. Each month 
a salient summary from the vast store of 
statistics sent to the Federal Office of 
Education by the States will be presented 
graphically. The chart on kindergarten 
education in the October issue was the 
first of this series. Educators and citi- 
zens interested in knowing the progress of 
education in their respective States can 
gain revealing side lights from these dia- 
grams. 


INCLUDED 


“Scnoot Lire” 1s Listep with nearly 
50 leading educational periodicals, 35 
books, 145 courses of study, and 16 
pamphlets, as valuable source material in 
a new catalogue, Units of Work, Activities 
and Projects, just published by Lincoln 


School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. More than 
7,000 activities and projects are listed, a 
great many of which refer to Office of 
Education publications. Authors are Alice 
E. Carey and Paul R. Hanna, of Lincoln 
School, and J. L. Meriam, University of 
California. 


I Never Shall Forget 


TRY TO CATCH within my heart each 
day 
Some simple, homey thing— 
A tiny kitten as it jumps to catch 
A waving piece of string; 


A box of red geraniums that stand 
So bravely in the rain; 

The rounded shadow on a pillow 
Where a baby’s head has lain; 


An apple in a bowl of shining brass; 
A spicy, new-made cake; 

A china cup of blue upon a shelf; 
The shadows old fires make; 


The gurgling laughter of a small teapot; 
The cowbells at sundown; 

The dull, sonorous ticking of a clock 
As midnight slips through town. 


I try to fill my heart with all these 
things; 
I'll leave them soon . . . and yet, 
I think if I can catch them in my heart, 
I never shall forget. 


—KATHERINE McLEskKEy, 
Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


KATHERINE MCLESKEY is chiefly interested in music 
and writing. She is now in her junior year at the 
North Carolina College for Women, where she ts on 
the editorial staff of the college magazine, ‘‘ Coraddi.”’ 
I Never Shall Forget is reprinted from “‘ Lace and Pig 
Iron,” published by the Central High School of Char- 
lotte. Selected for ScHOOL Lire by Nellie B. Sergent. 
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Mr. Justice Holmes 


His Opinions on Education; His Philosophy 


O THOSE whose faith is 
6 6 failing, the work of Justice 

Holmes is a tonic,” says 

John Dewey. It may also 
be 


said that to those whose faith in 
modern education is weak or failing, the 
work and philosophy of Justice Holmes 


is a prescription par excellence. In the 
words of Justice Cardozo, Holmes ‘‘is to- 
day . for all students of human 


socicty, the philosopher and the seer, the 
greatest of our age in the domain of 
jurisprudence and one of the greatest of 
the ages.” 

Educators have much to learn from the 
broad perspective of Justice Holmes’s 
philosophy. His faith in the force of 
ideals tends to enlarge the possible des- 
tiny of man. According to his own 
words, ‘‘Mankind yet may take its own 


destiny consciously and intelligently in 
hand.’ 

Justice Holmes was a born philosopher 
and, after his services in the Civil War 
he faced the necessity of deciding upon 
his life work. His deepest interest was 
philosophy. Two roads were open— 


to study philosophy in the academic calm 
of a university professorship,” or to pursue 
philosophy on the fighting front of mod- 
ern life. He chose the latter course. It 
led to the law, ‘‘a window looking out on 
life and destiny.” Justice Holmes re- 
garded law as more ‘“‘immediately con- 
nected with the highest interests of man 
than any other (branch of knowledge) 
which deals with practical affairs,’’ and 
to this field he diligently applied his 
philosophic mind. Some lament the 
diversion of genius and _ scholarship. 
However, when one thinks of Justice 
Holmes one does not need to lament on 
this score, for he was able to combine 
law, philosophy, and literature, and to 
combine them to the glory of each. 
Justice Holmes came to maturity when 
many of men’s ancient beliefs were being 
challenged as never before. He, perhaps 
more than any other of his time, ex- 
tended this challenge to legal thought. 
He questioned opinions which had been 
accepted for centuries by the majority. 
He emphasized that all education and 
life itself are great experiments and are 
constantly going on. This principle sig- 


1 Many of the quotations used in this article appear in 
“Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes,” a Biography by 
Silas Bent, published by The Vanguard Press, New 
York City, 1932. 

* Specialist in school legislation, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 


of Life and Law 


By WARD W. KEESECKER * 





Oliver Wendell Holmes, jurist, famous son of a famous 
father, Oliver Wendell Holmes, author. The dis- 
senting opinions of Justice Holmes have been widely 
heralded. Scnoo. Lire presents with pleasure his 
views on education. 


nifies the application of the scientific 
habit of mind to social affairs. Accord- 
ing to Holmes, “‘it is ultimately for science 
to determine, as far as it can, the relative 
worth of our different social ends.” 


Education and democracy 


The stimulating perception of Justice 
Holmes’ vitws concerning education and 
democracy may be best gathered from his 
own words, only a few of which can be 
given here.! For the student of educa- 
tional research, Holmes gave a clear and 
unimpeachable prerogative: 

“The growth of education is an in- 
crease in the knowledge of measure. 
...In the law we only occasionally 
can reach an absolutely final and qualita- 
tive determination, because the worth of 
the competing social ends which respec- 
tively solicit a judgment ... can not 
be reduced to number and accurately 
fixed. ... But it is of the essence of 
improvement that we should be as accu- 
rate as we can.” 

Although the great jurist desired pre- 
cision where precision was possible, he 
possessed that happy faculty and freedom 
of mind which sought a wide margin for 


human nature. He left room for imagi- 
nation, intuition, invention, and novelty. 

Teachers and students of education may 
profit by Justice Holmes’s views concern- 
ing human nature and of the principle of 
teaching: 

‘*Education, other than self-education; 
lies mainly in the shaping of men’s inter- 
ests and aims. If you convince a man 
that another way of looking at things is 
more profound, another form of pleasure 
more subtile than that to which he has 
been accustomed—if you make him really 
see it—the very nature of man is such 
that he will desire the profounder thought 
and the subtiler joy. ... Our country 
needs such teaching very much.” 

According to Holmes, “If a man is 
great, he makes others believe in great- 
ness; he makes them incapable of mean 
ideals and easy self-satisfaction. His 
pupils will accept no substitute for 
realities. %: 

In sustaining the constitutional author- 
ity of the State to require a railway com- 
pany to carry school children for half fare, 
Justice Holmes said: ‘‘The obverse way of 
stating this power ... would be that 
constitutional rights like others are 
matters of degree and that the great con- 
stitutional provisions for the protection 
of property are not to be pushed to a 
logical extreme. ...” “States must,” 
he said, ‘‘be allowed a certain latitude in 
the minor adjustments of life, even though 
by their action the burdens of a part of the 
community are somewhat increased. .. . 
Education is one of the purposes for which 
what is called the police power may be 
exercised. ..."* In answer to the con- 
tention that requiring a railway company 
to transport school children at half fare 
amounted to the taking of property, Jus- 
tice Holmes said that ‘‘general taxation to 
maintain public schools is an appropria- 
tion of property to a use in which the 
taxpayer may have no private interest, 
and, it may be, against his will. It has 
been condemned by some theorists on 
that ground. Yet no one denies its con- 
stitutionality.” 


On Specialists 


Of specialists, Holmes said: 

**T know of no teachers so powerful and 
persuasive as the little army of specialists. 
They carry no banners, they beat no 
drums; but where they are, men learn 


2 Italicized by the author of this article. 
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that bustle and push are not the equal of 
quiet genius and serene mastery. They 
compel others who need their help, or who 
are enlightened by their teaching, to 
obedience and respect. They set the 
example themselves; for they furnish in 
the intellectual world a perfect type of the 
union of democracy with discipline. 
They bow to no one who seeks to impose 
his authority by foreign aid; they hold 
that science like 








That Holmes manifested a large toler- 
ance for social experiments is evidenced 
by the following language: 
‘I believe that the wholesale regenera- 
tion which so many now seem to expect 
. if it can be helped by conscious, co- 
ordinated human effort, can not be 
affected appreciably by tinkering with the 
institution of property, but only by taking 
in hand life, and trying to build a new 
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upset many fighting faiths, they may come 
to believe, even more than they believe 
the very foundations of their own conduct, 
that the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas—that the 
best test of truth is the power of truth to 
get itself accepted in the competition of 
the market, and that truth is the only 
ground upon which their wishes safely can 
be carried out. That, at any rate, is the 
theory of our Con- 





courage is never be- 
yond the necessity 
of proof, but must 
always be ready to 
prove itself against 
all challengers. . .” 

“Comparatively 
few imaginations 
are educated to as- 
pire beyond money 
and the immediate 
forms of power. I 
have no doubt that 
vulgar conceptions 
of lifeatthe top are | 
one of the causes of | 
discontent at the 
bottom of society.”’ 


History and 
the law 
The liberal and 





“A MAN of high ambition ... 
adventurers and go forth into a deeper solitude and greater trials. 
He must start for the pole. In plain words, he must face the lone- 
liness of original work. No one can cut out new paths in com- 
pany. He does that alone.” 


Holmes on Success 


“Tue rule of joy and the law of duty seem to me all one.” 


“Wirs all humility, I think, ‘whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do with thy might,’ is infinitely more important than the 
vain attempt to love one’s neighbor as one’s self. 
hit a bird on the wing... 





If you want io 
you must not be thinking abeut your- 
self, and, equally, you must not be thinking about your neighbor; 
you must be living in your eye on that bird. Every achievement 
is a bird on the wing.” 


must leave even his fellow- 


— stitution. It is an 
| experiment, as all 
life is an experi 

ment. ... 


“The philoso- 
phers,’’ said Holmes, 
“teach us that an 
idea is the first step 
toward an act. Be- 
liefs, so far as they 


bear upon attain- 
ment of a wish (as 
most beliefs do), 


lead in the first 
place to a social at- 
| titude, and later to 
| combined social ac- 
tion, that is, law. .. 

**Man is born a 
predestined idealist, 
for he is born to act. 
To act is to affirm 
the worth of an end; 











scientific point of 
view of Justice 
Holmes concerning the value of historical 
precedence in law is of much interest to 
educators. “It is proper to resort to it 
(history) to discover what ideals of society 
have been strong enough to reach that 
final form of expression, or what have been 
the changes in dominant ideals from 
century tocentury. It is proper to study 
it as an exercise in the morphology and 
transformation of human ideas. The 
study pursued for such ends becomes 
science in the strictest sense.”” To Justice 
Holmes the law embodied the story of the 
development of nations over many cen- 
, turies; to him it expressed what men 
most strongly have believed and desired. 
Again, he says: “‘The law is the witness 
and external deposit of our world life. 
Its history is the history of the moral 
development of the race.” 

According to him, law is ‘forever adopt- 
ing new principles from life at one end, 
and it always retains old ones from his- 
tory at the other which have not yet been 
absorbed or sloughed off. It will become 
entirely consistent only when it ceases to 
grow.” In The Path of Law he said: “It 
is revolting to have no better reason for 
a rule of law than that so it was laid down 
in the time of Henry IV. It is still more 


revolting if the grounds upon which it was 
laid down have vanished long since and 
the rule simply persists from blind imita- 
tion of the past.”’ 


race. That would be my starting point 
for an ideal for the law.” 

When we consider that Justice Holmes 
is a legal scientist and prophet of the law, 
we may readily understand why he often 
played the réle of dissenter. The ex- 
planation for his reputation as a dissenter 
is to be found in the weight of his dissent- 
ing opinions as well as in their number. 
In the words of Chief Justice Hughes: 
“With profound knowledge of the past, 
his [Holmes’s] face is ever turned toward 
the future in unquenchable eagerness to 
discern ‘with a sure aim the main chance 
of things as yet not come to life which in 
their seeds and small beginning lie en- 
treasured.’ His vision is so keen that 
‘he has but to open his eyes to see things 
in large relations.’ ”’ 


Faith in ideals 


Holmes believes in the intellectual and 
spiritual sufficiency of man to solve his 
great problems. He believes that we tend 
to create the kind of world we believe in. 
Speaking in commemoration of the work 
of John Marshall, he remarked: “ This day 
marks the fact that all thought is social— 
is on its way to action . . . and that accord- 
ing to its worth and unhelped meditation 
may one day mount a throne, and... may 
shoot across the world the electric despot- 
ism of unresisted power.” 

In Abrams v. United States, he said: 
“When men have realized that time has 





to persist in affirm- 
ing the worth of an 
end is to make an ideal... . 

“We all, the most unbelieving of us, 
walk by faith. We do our work and live 
our lives not merely to vent and realize 
our inner force, but with a blind and 
trembling hope that somehow the world 
will be a little better for our striving. Our 
faith must not be limited to our personal 
task; to the present, or even to the future. 
It must include the past and living all, 
past, present and future, into the unity of 
a single continuous life... .” ‘I think it 
not improbable . . . that man may have 
cosmic destinies that he does not under- 
stand, and so beyond the vision of battling 
races and an impoverished earth I catch a 
dreaming glimpse of peace.” 

Holmes was a profound student of 
humanity. His eminence as a jurist is due 
in a large measure to the fact that he went 
to the depths of his field. He regarded the 
depths of law as the foundation of its 
height. He made the master spirits of all 
ages pay contribution to his field. 








The Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments furnished 78 per cent of the total 
income in 1930 for all education in the 
United States. 


The size of the freshman class in 74 
colleges and universities is limited. A 
waiting list of students is kept in 41 
institutions. Students were barred from 
27 colleges in 1930-31 as a result of physi- 
cal examinations. 
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Education Abroad 


HE children and young persons 

act, 1932 (22 and 23 Geo. 5, ch. 

46), passed by the English Par- 

liament during the summer and 
given royal assent on July 12, is among 
the latest of children’s charters to be en- 
acted into national law. By it a series of 
acts dating from 1879 is in part repealed 
and replaced with better legislation and 
in part amended. It is applicable to 
England, ScotJand, and Wales. 

The general spirit of the act is expressed 
in section 21, which provides that— 

‘Every court in dealing with a child or 
young person who is brought before them, 
either as needing care or protection or as 
an offender or otherwise, shall have re- 
gard to the welfare of the child or young 
person and shall in proper case take steps 
for removing him from undesirable sur- 
roundings, and for securing that proper 
provision is made for his education and 
training.”’ 

A “‘young person” is one who has at- 
tained the age of 14 and is under 17; a 
“child” is under 14. It is conclusively 
presumed that no child under the age of 
8 can be guilty of any offense; sentence of 
death may not be pronounced on one 
under 18. The words ‘‘conviction” and 
*‘sentence”’ shall not be used in relation 
to juveniles dealt with summarily. No 
newspaper report may be made of the 
proceedings of any juvenile court in such 
a way as to reveal the identity of the child 
or young person concerned. 

The juvenile courts are ordinarily to be 
presided over by a panel of three jurists, 
one of whom shall be a woman, though 
the scarcity of women on the bench may 
make it difficult to carry out the plan. 
They have wide powers in the matter of 
holding summary hearings on cases of 
children and young persons, removing 
them to places of safety, committing them 
to the care of fit persons, sending them to 
approved schools or voluntary homes, 
inspecting such schools and homes, re- 
quiring contributions from the parents 
or guardians, and in general protecting 
infant and child life. The courts must 
sit in either different rooms or buildings 
from those in which adult courts are held, 
or at different times, and juveniles must 
be kept away from adult offenders. Hear- 
ings are not public; access is allowed only 
those connected with the case, and to 
representatives of the press, who act under 
the restrictions already noted. 

Children under 12 years of age may not 
be employed except by their parents or 
guardians in light agricultural or horticul- 
tural work and then only at such times as 


’ 





* Chief, Foreign School Systems Division, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, 


By JAMES F. ABEL * 





BEGINNING WITH THIS ISsuUB, an ‘‘Educa- 
tion Abroad”’ page will be a regular feature 
in Scuoou Lire. The foreign school sys- 
tems division of the Office of Education, 
through the courtesy of the United States De- 
partment of State, receives fromthe American 
diplomatic and consular offices reports on 
educational happenings of importance in 
other countries. Many foreign education 
periodicals also come regularly to the office, 
and additions are constantly being made to 
its large collection of publications on edu- 
cation abroad. Scuoou Lire readers will 
receive a unique service monthly from these 
several significant sources on education in 
other countries. 











will not interfere with required attend- 
ance at school. Local authorities have 
power to make additional regulations 
regarling child employment and of any 
persons under the age of 18. 

Almost coincident with the passing of 
the act, 1932, the League of Nations pub- 
lished a study of the organization of 
juvenile courts in 32 countries. (See New 
Books.) The two events mark an im- 
portant step in advance in the protection 
and conservation of immature human 
beings. 


SOVIET EDUCATIONAL DECREE 


THERE HAS NOT BEEN an ‘‘about face” in 
the Soviet Union’s educational program, 
despite published reports to the contrary. 
According to information reaching the 
Office of Education in the September-— 
October issue of the Soviet Union Review, 
the new educational decree does not sig- 
nify “the abandonment of any specific 
method of teaching, since no one method 
has ever been adopted.” 

Recent investigation of educational 
progress in the Soviet Union did reveal, 
however, that in breaking away from old 
schoolroom methods to a more flexible 
educational program the laboratory meth- 
ods were found in some cases to have been 
emphasized at the expense of the individ- 
ual. The system “was very well for 
brighter students with plenty of initia- 
tive, but disastrous in the case of the more 
diffident or plodding type of child.” 

“The new decree commends definite 
progress made in the introduction of 
universal compulsory education for pri- 
mary grades and transition to systematic 
study of sciences on the basis of a definite 
study plan and program. It points out, 
however, that the schools do not yet pro- 
vide sufficient general knowledge, nor 
have they satisfactorily solved the prob- 


lem of preparing for higher schools en- 
tirely literate students well equipped with 
the fundamentals of physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, language, geography, and 
other subjects. It provides for improve- 
ments and greater flexibility in the appli- 
cation of the new principles of education, 
for greater attention to individual needs, 
more thorough handling of routine sub- 
jects, and a greater degree of discipline.” . 


NEW BOOKS 
Bureau international d’éducation.— 


L’organization de l’instruction publique 
dans 53 pays. Genéve. Bureau inter- 
national d’éducation. 1932. 374 p. 

In arranging and publishing this volume the Interna- 
tional Bureau has put out an excellent and much-needed 
work. The plan of organization of instruction in each 
of 53 countries is described in detail and illustrated in a 
graph. All graphs follow the same pattern. A brief 
bibliography follows each sketch. 


Exposition coloniale internationale de 
1931.—L’adaptation de l’enseignement 
dans les colonies. Paris. Henri Didier. 
1932. 311 p. 

Not since 1910 has there appeared any comprehensive 
survey such as this on education in colonies. In that 
year the International Colonial Institute at Brussels 
published two large volumes on ‘‘ L’enseignement aux 
indigenes.” This latest excellent report on colonial 
education comes as a result of the Colonial Exposition 
in Paris in 1931, The colonies included are those of 
France, British Malaysia, Belgium, Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Portugal, and the outlying parts of the United 
States. 


League of Nations. Child Welfare 
Committee.—Organization of juvenile 
courts and the results attained hitherto. 
Geneva. League of Nations. 1932. 
127 p. 

Another very valuable survey. Compiled from the 
answers of 32 countries to a questionnaire on (1) the 
organization in force, (2) competency of the authority, 
(3) procedure of the authority, (4) measures it can take 
and resources at its disposal, and (5) results hitherto 
attained and conclusions to be drawn. 


Kornis, Julius.—Education in Hungary. 
New York. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1932. 289 p. 

The Hungarian school system is in many ways remark- 
ably fine. People in the United States usually know 
little about it because they can not read the Hungariaa 
language and no extensive, well-written account in Eng- 
lish has been available since about 1908. This transla- 
tion into English of Professor Kornis’s excellent work is 
very welcome to students of education abroad, 


CONFERENCE IN PANAMA 


INTER-AMERICAN educational opportuni- 
ties, methods and projects will be re- 
viewed at the second conference of the 
Inter-American Federation of Educa- 
tion to be held in Panama, December 23 to 


31, this year. 
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What Teachers Colleges ‘Teach 


O WHAT EXTENT are state- 

ments of curriculum policies re- 

flected in an analysis of official 

catalogues (1930-31) of selected 
teachers colleges, State normal schools, 
and city normal schools? This article 
will summarize data concerning curricu- 
lum practices in approximately one-third 
of such institutions. 

Sixty-six institutions were selected and 
listed as representative of better prac- 
tices in the education of teachers. At 
least one teachers college in each State 
was included.! 


Variety of curricula 


We first turn to data (see Table 1 for a 
condensed summary) which reveal the 
types of curricula offered in these selected 
institutions. What we now term teachers 
colleges were originally normal schools 
with curricula restricted principally to 
preparing prospective teachers for the 
elementary grades and to periods of two 
years in length. 

This fact partially explains the first 
striking result of this catalogue analysis. 
Teachers colleges now offer preparation 
for all kinds of teaching positions, includ- 
ing varieties of combinations, such as 
history and government, mathematics and 
English, home economics and biology. A 
total of 170 kinds of curricula were found 
in the 66 institutions. 

Table 1 gives the significant types (42) 
which are offered in at least 5 of the 66 
institutions. It is significant that this 
list of 42 (of the 170 types of curricula) 
includes 70.9 per cent of the total fre- 
quencies. 

What gereral :onclusions can be drawn 
from the data found in Table 1? 

In the first place, there is no general 
agreement on any one type of curriculum. 
Even the five most frequently offered 
types are found in only about half of this 
group of institutions. The curricula 
offered in the 66 institutions offering the 
10 highest fields are English, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, mathematics, art, 
physical education for women, physical 





1 Similar analyses using the same techniques have 
been made by Dr. W. E. Peik, of the University of 
Minnesota, principal specialist in charge of the curric- 
ulum research in universities, colleges, and junior col- 
leges. The analysis of catalogue statements for the 
teachers colleges, normal schools, and city normal 
schools was chiefly the work of Mr. Harold Leuen- 
berger of the survey staff, research assistant to the 
writer. 

* Principal specialist in curriculum research, 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
and head of the department of education, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College. 


By EARLE U. RUGG * 


education for men, kindergarten-primary 
(four years), biology, and commerce. 
Secondly, the most frequently offered 
curricula are four years in length. 
Thirdly, it is apparent from the above 
10 most frequently offered curricula that, 
aside from a kindergarten-primary 4-year 
course and three academic curricula 
(English, mathematics, and biology), em- 
phasis is seemingly being placed on the 
preparation of special-subject teachers. 
Fourth, the movement for more syn- 
thetic or generalized curricula is evident 
in three fields. In foreign language the 
general foreign-language curriculum is 








TABLE 1.—Comparaitve Frequencies of 
Offerings of the 42 Most Frequent! Types 
of Curricula of 170 Different Types in 66 
Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools Selec- 
ted as Representative of Better Practices 


























Schools 
offering 
' curricula 
Types of curricula 
Num-| Per 
ber | cent 
1 2 3 
Academic subjects: 
English— 
General, 4 years.............--. oii! 38 | 57.5 
ls OF aS oo cc cccenccdudedwan 10} 15.3 
Foreign language— 
eit a a evcceccnesssceyses 17| 26.7 
RR kt cwnccennedesousien 7] 10.6 
ee) ee 18 | 27.2 
Spanish, 4 years. ...................- 9) 13.6 
Sees 13} 19.6 
Geography, 4 years. .-......-..-.--...--- 22} 33.3 
History and government, 4 years......- 22; 33.3 
Mathematics, 4 years...........-.-...- 33 | 50.0 
Science— 
2 29 43.8 
SE, Ot Sk acacncscnuswess 16 | 24.2 
0 EE 13 19.6 
Natural, 4 years. .....- poicmangininlbien ll | 16.6 
a A SE En ll} 16.6 
Sociology and economics, 4 years__----- 13 | 19.6 
Social science, general, 4 years.........- 18 | 27.2 
Special subjects: 
Agriculture, 4 years..............-..--.- 14] 21.1 
Be Pe ictbbdiemtirndcwoevesnincaws 32 | 48.3 
Commerce, 4 years...........-......... 29; 43.8 
Home economics, 4 years.............-- 34) 51.3 
Industrial arts, 4 years... -.. ---| Bi] 20.3 
J O*E eee waa 34} 51.3 
Physical education, men, 4 years_.....- 30 | 45.3 
Physical education, women, 4 years... 32} 48.3 
Education: 
Elementary, 4 years..........-........- 21} 31.7 
Elementary, 3 years...................- ll 16.6 
Elementary, 2 years...............-..-- ll 16.6 
Intermediate, 4 years............--...-.- 18 | 27.2 
Intermediate, 3 years................... 8] 12.1 
Intermediate, 2 years............... en 15 | 22.7 
Kindergarten-primary, 4 years........-. 30 | 45.3 
Kindergarten-primary, 3 years........-. 13 | 19.6 
Kindergarten-primary, 2 years_-.-.-.....-. 21} 31.7 
rf) *_— ee. ll 16. 6 
DP chctnnccpedckneoesnnswid 5 7.6 
i ED SS ee ss 19 | 28.7 
pO es a 5 7.6 
Upper grades, 4 years.............-...- 20} 30.2 
Upper grades, 3 years............-.-.-- 6 9.1 
Upper grades, 2 years.......-.........- 15] 22.7 
Special services: 
School librarian, 4 years. -..........--.-- 5 7.6 











1 These selected on the basis of a frequency in the 66 
institutions of 5 or more. 





more in evidence than curricula designed 
to prepare teachers of Spanish or German 
and is half as prevalent as curricula for 
Latin and French teachers. The curricu- 
lum for general science is almost as_fre- 
quently offered as is the curriculum for 
physics teachers. The general social- 
science curriculum is almost as prevalent 
as is that designed for the history teachers 
and is more frequently found in these 
institutions than is a special curriculum 
in sociology or economics. 

Finally, the rural curricula are appar- 
ently not as prevalent as in former years, 
although the rural teaching problem still 
exists and is probably looming larger in 
many of the regions served by these teach- 
ers colleges. Geography, on the other 
hand, usually regarded as a service sub- 
ject for elementary majors, is as fre- 
quently offered in a 4-year sequence as 
are history, Latin, several of the educa- 
tion curricula, and more frequently than 
a majority of all curricula. 


Typical requirements 


Each curriculum was next analyzed to 
discover (1) hours required for gradua- 
tion, major, minors, education and psy- 
chology, and observation and practice 
teaching; (2) provision for electives, free 
and restricted; and (3) required contacts 
outside the major field. 

First, a condensed summary of require- 
ments in all 4-year curricula will be given. 
(See Table 2.2) Certain conclusions are 
evident. 

(a) The major—The major, for all 
types of 4-year curricula, is 25 semester 
hours, or approximately 20 per cent 
(19.84) of the total amount required for 
graduation, although in one curriculum 
(upper grades) it is 6.25 semester hours, 
or about 5 per cent, and in another (social 
science) it is 35 semester hours, or about 
27 per cent. In the latter case the cur- 
riculum implies content in several fields— 
history, economics, sociology, govern- 
ment—so that this larger per cent of the 
total is not excessive. In general, one 
finds the size of majors for special teachers 
slightly larger—31.25 semester hours, 
compared to 25.5 semester hours for the 
academic majors. Considering the fact 
that students majoring in one of the 
special fields have probably not had much 
work in those fields in high school, the 
added six semester hours is not excessive. 
The size of the major for 4-year education 


3 Because of lack of space, certain interpretations of 
detailed types of curricula will be presented from the 
master tables, chiefly for illustrative purposes. 
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students is much smaller, the median being 
11.67 semester hours. Most of these 
students are preparing to teach in the 


elementary grades, where the essential 
content is drawn from a number of subject 
matter fields.’ 

(ps) The minors.—In general, the first 
minor for all majors is 17 semester hours 
and the second minor is 12 semester hours. 
The range here is narrower—13.6 to 20 
hours for the first minor and 10.67 to 15 
hours for the second minor. 

(c) Electives.—These fall into two types. 
First, there are what are called restricted 
electives; the student may choose courses 
within a special field, such as 12 hours of 
mathematics or 8 hours of American his- 








TaBLe 2.—Summary of Major Require- 
ments in 4-year Curricula Offered in 66 
Representative Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools. No curriculum offered 
in fewer than five schools is reported 





| yum- 
ey 




















vag —_ of — 
. ; medians semes- 
Item , a 4) (semester ter 
quir- hours) hours) 
ing? 
2 | 3 4 
Hours required: 
For graduation_...-... | 31 |124.00-131.33 | 128 50 
ski cucsavine ioctl 31 | 6.25- 35.00 25. 50 
In first minor........- 31 | 13. 00- 20. 20 17. 00 
In second minor-...-..- 29 | 10.67- 15.00 12. 00 
In restricted electives. 31 | 20. 56- 46. 67 31. 15 
Hours offered in free 
IO i ccanin che 31 | 25. 25~ 47. 50 39. 07 
In education and psy- 
0 ee A SE 31 | 12.00- 18. 67 15. 75 
In special method and 
professional courses 
OO ee ee 31 2.63- 9.71 4.45 
In observation of 
aa | 30] 0.00- 2.75 2. 26 
In student teaching....| 30 } 4.83- 9.00 5. 67 
In combined courses | H 
in observation and | | 
student teaching 31] 400 875| 6.34 
Required contacts out- | 
side major field: | | 
Agriculture__.......- 23 2.00- 2.75 2. 00 
* nnn 27 1.33- 5.50 2. 56 
Commerce. .........- | 3| 2.00- 2.67 2. 33 
eee | 30 8. 60— 16. 00 11. 00 
Foreign language - -..- 28 | 6.50- 18.00 11. 67 
Home economics. - --- 8| 2.67- 5.00 2.75 
Industrial arts_......-- 13; 100 6.00 2. 70 
Library science... -.-.. 30 .33- 2.00 ty 
Mathematics..........| 30| 4 50- 7.50 5. 67 
Music Preise 1.67- 4.75 2. 54 
Philosophy *_ ....-.-.-.. § Di dudbdisddaeoe 6. 00 
Psychology, general...| 31 2.67- 3.70 3.15 
Physical education....| 29 2.50- 6.80 4 88 
db dave | iecnitieall | 30 5. 00- 21. 00 8. 55 
Social science........-- | 30] 6.83- 19.00 10. 20 
Miscellaneous... -.. } $1 100- 3 78 2. 35 
] 








1 Thirty-one 4-year curricula (or majors) are offered 
in the 66 schools. 

? Column 2 refers to the number of curricula (or 
majors) requiring first minor, second minor, courses in 
other fields, etc. 

4 Philosophy required in 1 school. 


tory. Second, there are the free electives; 
here the student may choose any course 
from any subject without reference to 
restrictions. The former type of elective 
approximates one-fourth (24.2) per cent 
of the median 4-year curriculum and the 








* The size of the education major does not include 
the general professional courses required of all students. 
If the education and psychology work were added to 
the 11.67 semester hours above cited, it would make 
this major almost exactly the same as the median major 
for all types of curricula. 


latter type totals about three-tenths (30.4 
per cent) of the average 4-year curriculum. 
Electives of both types account for over 
half (54.6 per cent) of such curricula. 
Variations between types of curricula 
can be illustrated. We find the social- 
science curriculum offering the greatest 
opportunity for restricted electives— 
46.67 semester hours. Presumably this 
curriculum is not particularized, but 
students are required to have a certain 
number of hours in each of the social 
sciences. General language, German, and 
physics also permit much restricted elec- 
tive work. The smallest amount of 
restricted elective work is in home 
economics, followed by art and kinder- 
garten-primary curricula. The greatest 
amount of free elective work is permitted 
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in history and government and in physics; 
in each case 47.5 semester hours. It is 
significant that the least amount of free 
elective work is 25.25 semester hours (19 
per cent) in home economics. 

(p) Professional work—education, psy- 
chology, special method, observation, and 
student teaching.—The work designed to 
give professional knowledge, techniques, 
and appreciations includes courses in 
education and psychology (outside the 
major field), special method, and observa- 
tion and teaching and totals 26.05 semes- 
ter hours, or 20.2 per cent of all of a 4-year 
curriculum. 

The median amount of separate courses 
in education and psychology is 15.75 
semester hours; in special methods, 4.45 

(Continued on p. 57) 


Unsolved Problems 


T= TRANSITION from a 2-year to a 4-year course in teachers colleges 
has introduced many unsolved problems. Some of the issues discovered by 
this investigation are: 

1. Are teachers colleges ‘‘aping’’ the typical liberal arts college as a result of the 
expansion above noted? Provision for majors, minors, a large amount of elective 
work, and an emphasis (about 60 per cent) on the conventional academic fields of 
foreign language, English, social science, science, and mathematics, would at least 
seem to reflect the traditional liberal arts curriculum. 

2. In the preservice preparation of teachers, should there be majors and minors 
which imply detailed specialization, in some cases more than half of all work, or 
shall we definitely attempt to give students general broad views of several fields of 
experience? Specialization (see Table 2) among the majors and minors represents 
nearly half (43.8 per cent) of the total four years’ work. Yet the facts obtained from 
the placing of new teachers show that the beginning teacher may expect to teach 
two, three, or even more different subjects. ° 

3. What about electives? Should nearly one-third (30.4 per cent) of the total 
collegiate work be free electives and should another fourth (24.2 per cent) of the work 
be restricted electives? Are those in charge of organizing curricula aware of how 
electives are used? What guidance obligations does a teachers college have? Ap- 
parently one-half of the total work is not to be particularized. 

4. Should there be courses in special methods? Present practice in most 4-year 
curricula tends to require nearly half of the entire college work in content in the major 
and minor fields and additional methods work equivalent to a 2-semester 2-hour course. 
In contrast, one might ask, Should the materials of most courses in the major, or even 
in the minors, be professionally presented in terms of Doctor Bagley’s theory; that is, 
taught in terms of possible contributions and applications in the subsequent teaching 
activity of students preparing to teach? 

5. The following queries suggest themselves concerning the work in the profes- 
sional courses in education, psychology, observation, and teaching. Is a fourth of 
one’s preservice preparation on the college level to be given to securing professional 
knowledge, techniques, and appreciations? Or, in other words, how much professional 
work isenough? From other sources we know approximately the content of this work; 
it includes chiefly educational psychology, history of education, class management, 
general method, and philosophy of education. One might raise the issue of separate 
observations and teaching courses versus combinations of these courses. 

6. What is the nature of prescribed contact with the various major fields of 
knowledge and experience? Is the present distribution of contacts quantitatively in 
proper balance for the effective education of a teacher? If the detailed data could be 
given at this point, one might further ask if the proper material from the respective 
fields of knowledge is stressed. Is there a proper proportion of esthetic materials 
(music, art, dramatics)? Is there sufficient emphasis on fields of experience possibly 
of crucial value to the student for his individual as well as professional use, such as 
contact with problems and activities relating to health, home and family responsibilities, 
obligations as a citizen, and recreations and appreciations? Is there overemphasis on 
the traditional organization—mathematical, scientific, and social studies (the latter 
now over half of the required contacts) ? 
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Do You Know These Books? 


A test for book week 
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The above illustrations are from nine old favorites and nine new children’s books. 











The illustrations formed the end papers for First Experiences with Literature, by 


Alice Dalgliesh, with an introduction by Patty Smith Hill, are reproduced by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. The correct answers appear on page 58. 


THE GROUPING IDEA 


(Continued from p. 44 


Therefore, if grouping is based on change- 
able traits, effective teaching will begin at 
once to undo the results of the grouping. 
In this instance the logical question is, 
Why bother to group? On the other 
hand, homogeneity based on relatively 
unchangeable qualities, significant of the 
probable learning rate, remains constant, 
permitting the teacher to concentrate on 
the improvement of the changeable 
qualities. The upshot of these considera- 
tions is that one criterion for the selection 
of a useful basis for homogeneous grouping 
is this: Select a basis composed of the best 
available measures of the pupils’ relatively 
unchangeable qualities most significant of 
the probable learning rates in the sub- 
ject-matter field in which the groups are to 
be formed. 


Lack of space prevents further discus- 
sion of this point. In passing it may be 
said that wnder certain conditions a number 
of bases now in use satisfy this criterion. 
Among these may be mentioned scores or 
intelligence quotients from individual or 
group mental tests, and scores from certain 
prognostic tests, including tests of mechan- 
cal aptitude and of physical efficiency. 


Benefit to pupils 


In all probability homogeneous group- 
ing is good for certain types of pupils, or 
for pupils in certain educative situations, 
and worthless or perhaps even harmful for 
other types of pupils, or for pupils in other 
educative situations. Some evidence is 
available on this point. 

The writer performed a series of con- 
trolled experiments involving 902 pupils 


in ninth-grade English, grouped on the 
basis of the higher of two intelligence 
quotients.‘ The composite results show 
that the advantages of homogeneous 
grouping go to pupils of less than normal 
academic ability. (Fig. 2.) The com- 
posite results of experiments 1 and 2 (Fig. 
3) raise an interesting speculation because 
of what appears to be a straight-line 
relationship between the intelligence of the 
pupils, as measured by group mental tests, 
and the measurable advantages of homo- 
geneous grouping. This relationship may 
be stated verbally as follows: Under the 
conditions of the experiment, the advan- 
tages of homogeneous grouping decrease as 
the pupils’ intelligence increases. This 
interesting hypothesis seems worthy of 
more extended investigation, since it har- 
monizes with a widely accepted theory 


4 Op. cit., Chs. [V to XII, inclusive. 
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first set forth by Binet, that an important 
aspect of intelligence is the individual’s 


capacity to make adaptations for the pur- 
pose of attaining a desired end. Appar- 
ently an inevitable implication of this 
theory is that any adaptation of the educa- 
tive environment, such as homogeneous 


grouping, made for the pupil should bene- 
fit most those pupils least able to make 
adaptations for themselves. 

The data cited above have important 
implications for educational administra- 
tion. They suggest that the usual pro- 
cedure of forming three homogeneous 
(xX, Y, Z or 1, 2, 3) groups is in part waste 
motion. In the long run better results 
will be obtained with less effort and diffi- 
culty by segregating for academic work 
only those pupils whose intelligence quo- 


tients are below 90 to 95. Sections con- 
sisting of normal or above normal] pupils 
then may be formed heterogeneously, and 
differentiated unit assignments for the 
most part will provide adequately for the 
pupils’ individual needs. It is a rational 
speculation that the principle here in- 
volved may prove to have universal appli- 
cation in all subject-matter fields. For 
example, the advantages of grouping in 
industrial arts on the basis of a valid and 
reliable measure of mechanical aptitude 
may go largely to pupils below some yet- 
to-be-determined critical point on the 
scale of the grouping criterion; an analo- 
gous situation might obtain for pupils 
grouped in physical education on the basis 
of physical efficiency, and so on, for other 
fields of educative activity. 





Drawing by Erwin H. Austin, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


HAT young people of to-day are 

being trained for vocations rather 

than educated toward character 
and intellect is the contention of Albert 
Jay Nock in an article in Harpers for Sep- 
tember, The Disadvantages of Being 
Educated. He maintains that the gen- 
uinely educated young person is handi- 
capped in the struggle for existence. 
@A recent bulletin issued by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace Li- 
brary is a bibliography on Education for 
World Peace (reading list No. 33). Com- 
piled by Miss Mary Alice Matthews, it 
includes material published in books and 
periodicals. It emphasizes the use of the 
cinema, the radio, and exhibits in the work 
for international peace that may be car- 
ried on in home, church, school, and camp. 
It also has sections devoted to courses of 
study, scholarships and fellowships, school 
correspondence, and student organiza- 
tions. @The Kentucky School Journal 
for September contains a short list of lists 
of books for children. @A strong indict- 
ment of the ‘‘antimarried teacher ruling”’ 
is made in Forum for October. The 
writer, Walter A Terpenning, is pro- 
fessor of sociology at Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
@ The Newark School Bulletin for Sep- 
tember is devoted to the subject of school 
libraries and library service. The first 
article describes the board of education 


library, which is a professional library 
serving all members of the educational 
staff. Other articles outline a library unit 
for second grade; give a list of stories 
about the library for the primary grade; 
and discuss the art school library, the 
student library staff, the elementary 
school Jibrary, and library and museum 
service to Newark schools. @ The Journal 
of Educational Sociology for September 
is devoted to a study, of the boy’s club. 
It takes up various aspects of the subject, 
including the statistical and ecological, 
and also presents a discussion of case 
studies in the study of boys’ clubs, 
@ Collegiate Economy is the subject of an 
article by Daniel M. O’Connell, 8. J., in 
America for October 1. The writer makes 
a plea for eliminating some of the extrava- 
gancies of student life—for example, 
elaborate ‘‘proms,” expensive ‘“year- 
books,” and costly graduations. @The 
history of dormitory life at Columbia ap- 
pears in Columbia University Quarterly 
for September. The author, Herbert B. 
Howe, director of Earl Hall, begins with 
The First Experiment, 1760-1776, and 
with many quotations from contemporary 
sources brings to date this record of the 
development of one phase of student life 
at an urban university. 

In conclusion it seems safe to say that 
one may expect methods of grouping to 
undergo radical revision within the next 
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decade. But homogeneous grouping is 
apparently in no danger of being shelved 
in the archives of obsolete educational 
procedures. 








WHAT TEACHERS COLLEGES 
TEACH 


Continued from p. 55) 


semester hours; and in observation and 
teaching, 5.85 semester hours. Varia- 
tion, implied in the ranges of these types 
of professional courses, is slight, as shown 
by the following: (1) For education and 
psychology, from a median of 12 semester 
hours in library science to 18.67 semester 
hours in Spanish; (2) for special methods, 
from 2.63 semester hours in biology to 9.71 
semester hours in physical education for 
men; and (3) for observation and student 
teaching, from 4 semester hours in library 
science to 8.86 semester hours in kin- 
dergarten-primary education. Obviously 
there is greater variation in specific sub- 
jects—from 4 semester hours of education 
and psychology in physical education for 
women to 29 semester hours in rural and 
intermediate curricula; from 1 semester 
hour of special method in art and home 
economics to 40 semester hours of such 
courses in industrial arts; from 2 semester 
hours of observation and teaching in 
agriculture, art, home economics, mathe- 
matics, modern language, music, physical 
education for women, social science, 
kindergarten-primary, upper grades, and 
rural education to 17 semester hours in 
geography. 

(x) Required contacts outside the major 
field —These required contacts are seenr- 
ingly of two types. First, many teachers 
colleges have certain general courses re- 
quired of all students. Second, students 
majoring in a certain field are required to 
take related courses in other subject- 
matter fields. Apparently (see Table 2) 
the greatest amount of required course 
work is in the five fields of foreign lan- 
guage, English, social science, science, and 
mathematics. 


Two-year curricula requirements 


The space for this article dces not per- 
mit even an equally brief treatment of the 
2-year curricula in normal schools and 
teachers colleges. They follow the same 
general pattern but with different sub- 
jects represented for the minors, because 
the graduates of these curricula are pre- 
paring for elementary and rural teaching. 
Most of the questions and issues which 
have been raised about 4-year curricula, 
and which apply also to the 2-year curric- 
ula, all will receive more detailed treat- 
ment in the final report of the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers in 
connection with which this analysis has 
been made. 
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Character Building Stories 


RIMARY teachers who would like to know where to go for a carefully selected 
list of stories suitable for emphasizing character traits will find them in a mimeo- 
graphed booklet entitled ‘Library Habits for Grades One and Two,” prepared 
by Miss Amanda Koch, library teacher in the Allen School in Pittsburgh. The list 
contains not only the names of the stories but titles and authors of the books contain- 
ing them—page references for collections of stories—and the particular character traits 
that the stories illustrate. 
Twenty different character traits are given. Each one is the subject of an outline 
suggesting certain library activities and stories that emphasize traits which should 
help in forming good library habits. The 20 traits are: 


appreciation friendly kindness patience 
attention helpfulness punctuality 

care of books honesty quietness 
cleanliness industry self-control 
courtesy loyalty self-entertainment 
dependability obedience thoroughness 
fairness orderliness 


Some of the activities and stories listed under the character trait “‘punctuality”’ 
are given as an example to show the content of the outlines. The motto for this 
outline is ‘‘By and By is Easily Said.”’ Suggestions for a library talk emphasize 
promptness in coming to the library and in being seated, falling into line, and returning 
books. Some of the stories appropriate for the subject and places where they may be 
found follow: 


The Boy and the River—Child Life—Second Reader—B.aisDELL 
The Boy Who Kept the Gates—New Winston Third Reader—F1rMaNn 
A Dillar-A-Dollar—Nursery Rhyme Book—Lana 
Georgia-Lie-A-Bed—Careless Jane—PyY.3 

Little Red Riding Hood—Fairy Stories and Fables—BaLpwiN 
Rumple-Stilts-Kin—Children’s Book—ScuppER 

Wishing Wishes— More Mother Siories—Linpsay 


In the selection of the stories care was taken that they had literary value, empha- 
sized the desired trait, suited the level of the child’s intelligence, were of the appro- 
priate length, and could be found readily. All of the library teachers in Pittsburgh 
cooperated. 

The Pittsburgh elementary schools are organized on the platoon basis, which 
provides for a library room for every building with a library teacher in charge. In 
preparing the booklet, uses beyond the impetus toward good library habits were con- 
sidered, for it is suggested in the ‘‘Foreword”’ that lower grade teachers in nonplatoon 
schools should find the list of stories useful and that Sunday school teachers and 
parents might adapt the subject matter to the fields of their endeavors. 

Information concerning the purchase of the booklet should be addressed to Miss 
Mary E. Foster, Head, Schools Department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Epirs A. Larsrop. 














Answers to Test on Page 56 


The Little Wooden Farmer and His Wife, from The 
Little Wooden Farmer, by Alice Dalgliesh. (Mac. 
millan.) 


Top row, left to right. 


Peter Rabbit, from The Tale of Peter Rabbit, by 
Beatrix Potter. (Warne.) 





Little Black Sambo, from Little Black Sambo, by 
Helen Bannerman. (Stokes.) 

The Baby Bear, from The Three Bears in The Golden 
Goose Book, by L. Leslie Brooke. (Warne.) 

Angus, from Angus and the Ducks, by Marjorie 
Flack. (Doubleday.) 

The Old Man, from Millions of Cats, by Wanda 
Gag. (Coward.) 

Christopher Robin and Pooh, from Now We Are 
Six, by A. A. Milne. (Dutton.) 


Middle row. 


Johnny Crow, from Johnny Crow’s Garden, by 
Lesiie Brooke. (Warne.) 

Pinocchio, from The Adventures of Pinocchino, by 
©. Collodi; illustrated by A. Mussino. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Alice, from Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, by 
Lewis Carroll; illustrated by John Tenniel. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Karl’s Wooden Horse, from Karl’s Wooden Horse, 
by Maj. Lindman. (Laidlaw.) 
Jummy, from Little Elephant, by Hamilton Wil- 


liamson. (Doubleday.) 


Bottom Row. 


The Owl and the Pussy Cat, from The Complete 
Nonsense Book, by Edward Lear. (Duffield.) 
The Elephant’s Child, from Just So Stories, by 
Rudyard Kipling. (Doubleday.) 

Jack be Nimble, from The Little Mother Goose; 
illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith. (Dodd.) 

Karoo, from Karro the Kangaroo, by Kurt Weise. 
(Coward.) 

Dr. Dolittle, from The Story of Dr. Dolittle, by Hugh 
Lofting. (Stokes.) 

The Little Wooden Doll, from The Little Wooden 
Doll, by Margery Bianco. (Macmillan.) 
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Brevities 


Tuition rates are highest in nonsectarian 
colleges and universities in the following 
order: Women’s colleges, men’s colleges, 
and coeducational institutions. Charges 
are about $200 annually in denominational 
colleges. Tuitions are lowest in State- 
supported institutions of higher education. 


A glass-inclosed motor launch has been 
chartered by the school board of Solomons 
Island, Md., to carry about 70 boys and 
girls to school—a mile distant by water 
and 3 miles by road. 


“A single generation of childhood, 
educated under proper conditions, could 
change the world.’’—Bertrand Russell in 
Modern Education. 


Technical education for professional 
gardeners, similar to that given by Kew 
Gardens in London and the Royal Botanic 
Gardens in Edinburgh with great success 
for more than 100 years, is being provided 
by the New York Botanical Gardens. 


Unemployment has sent 2,000 former 
students back to school in Toronto, 
Canada. 


“If the proportion of children in the 
population to-day were the same as 50 
years ago, there would be 11,000,000 
more children under 15 than there actually 
are in the United States.’”—New York 
Times. 


A student expecting to enter a State 
college needs at least $200 in his pocket 
when he registers. This means that he 
may get a good start in college work, but 
will need to work his way during the year. 


The honor system in college examina- 
tions (1932) is in vogue in 5 men’s colleges, 
34 women’s colleges, and 38 coeducational 
colleges and universities. 


In the Middle West and South 14 
colleges ban automobiles from their 
campuses, 47 colleges do not allow 
dancing, and 29 do not allow card playing. 








WITH ALL THEIR FAULTS 


Out of each 1,000,000 without school- 
ing, only 6 attain distinction; out of each 
1,000,000 with elementary schooling, 24 
attain distinction; out of each 1,000,000 
with high school education, 622 attain dis- 
tinction; and out of each 1,000,000 with 
college education, 5,768 attain distinction. 
So it seems that for all their faults, and 
their faults are many, schools are a good 
investment.—GLENN Frank, President, 
University of Wisconsin, in ‘‘ Montana 
Education” for September. 
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New Government Aids 
for Teachers 


THE PUBLICATIONS LISTED may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. Remittances should be made by postal money order, express order, cowpons, 


or check. 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


Publications 
Rockeries 1932 8 p., illus. (U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Leaflet No. 


90.) 5¢. 

Will help the would-be possessor of a rockery—rock 
garden, rock border, rock walls, etc.—to determine the 
plants that are likely to succeed under the conditions 


that can be provided. (School gardening; Landscape 
gardening; Nature study.) 
How to Grow an Acre of Potatoes. 22 


p., illus. (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1190.) 
5é¢. 

Prepared especially for use in boys’ and girls’ club 
work. (Agriculture.) 


Canning Fruits and Vegetables at Home. 
1932. 22 p., illus. (U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1471.) 5¢. 

Applications of scientific principles to home canning of 
fruits and vegetables. The methods recommended 


are based on knowledge of the causes of food spoilage 
and ways of preventing it. (Home economics.) 

The Panama Canal-—General Informa- 
tion. 1931. 24 p., illus. (The Panama 


Canal, Washington, D.C.) 3¢. 


Concise summary of information about the Canal in 
all its principal aspects—its construction, the Panama 
railroad, facilities for shipping, history, commercial 
and financial statistics, distances saved, traffic to June 
30, 1931, organizations, and special information for the 
convenience of visitors. Contains 31 illustrations. 
(Geography; History; Economics.) 


List 
1932. 


of Nontheatrical Film 
17 p. (Bureau of For- 


Composite 
Sources. 


Ourrency may be sent at sender’s risk. 


eign and Domestic Commerce, Circular 
No. N-46.) 104. 

Names and addresses of 524 concerns which have had 
motion pictures produced describing much of the color- 
ful romance ofindustry. A brief code indicates whether 
the films are available free of charge or otherwise, 
whether they are silent or sound, 16 or 35 millimeters 
in size, and whether they are printed on inflammable or 
noninflammable stock. (Visual education.) 


Films 


The following films may be borrowed free 
from the Extension Service, Office of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. The only cost to the 
borrower is for transportation. 


Two Generations. 4 reels—silent. 
est Service.) 


Filmed in the central hardwood sections of Kentucky, 
showing methods of practical forestry on farms or large 
woodlands. 

The Manufacture of Sheet Steel and Tin 
Plate. 1 reel—silent. (Available from 
the Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Lantern slides 


Lantern slides may be borrowed from the 
following Government agencies located 
in Washington: Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Reclamation, National 
Park Service, Children’s Bureau, Women’s 
Bureau, Public Health Service, and the 
Bureau of Mines (Pittsburgh, Pa.). 


Art exhibits 


The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., through its Division of Graphic 


(For- 


If more convenient, order through your local bookstore. 


Arts, maintains six free traveling exhibits 
on ‘‘How Prints are Made.” The only 
expense attached is express on the exhibit. 
Some of the processes illustrated and de- 
scribed are: Woodeut; Japanese print; 
wood engraving; line engraving; bank-note 
engraving; silk stencil printing; mezzo- 
tint; etching; aquatint; lithography; pho- 
tolithography; half tone; collotype; pho- 
togravure; rotogravure; aquatone; and 
water color printing. Write to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
for further information. 


Maps 


Canal Zone and Vicinity. 
000. Size 32% by 40 inches. 
ton Office of the Panama Canal.) 


Seale, 1:100,- 
(Washing- 
25¢. 


Army Air Corps Strip Airway Maps. 
Scale, 1 inch=8 miles. (Director, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C.) 
Price, 35¢ each. No. 1, Dayton, Ohio, 
to Uniontown, Pa., 10 by 27 inches; No. 
2, Washington, D. C., to Uniontown, Pa., 
to Wheeling, W. Va., 10 by 32 inches; No. 
4, Washington, D. C., to Norfolk, Va., 
10 by 22 inches; No. 30, El Paso, Tex., to 
Tucson, Ariz., 10 by 38 inches. 

All four maps show airports, beacons, prominent trans- 


mission lines, highways, streams, railroads, towns, elé- 
vations, and other important features for air navigation. 


Photographs 


A selection of typical views. 
(Washington Office of the 
Price, 20¢ each. 


Canal Zone. 
8 by 10 inches. 
Panama Canal.) 








Courtesy of the Panama Canal 
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PASSENGER STEAMER LEAVING Uprer LEVEL OF MiRaFrLores LOCKS, PANAMA CANAL 


(See Canal references above) 
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and in foreign countries. 


THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its outlying parts, 


They are 





1. ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 
2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge): 
Consultants— 
‘ames F. Rogers, specialist in health education. 
aris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education, 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
ohn H. McNeely, research assistant. 
lla B. Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. 


American School Systems— 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education. 

Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. 

Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 
curriculum. 

Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 

Timon Covert, specialist in g@hool finance. 

Ward W. Keesecker, specidlist in school legislation. 

Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary 
education, 

(c) Foreign School Systems— 

James F. Abel, chief. 

Alina M. Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- 
tion. 

Severin K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign educa- 
tion. 

Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. 

(d) Special Problems— 

Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 

Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional 
children. 

Beatrice McLeod, senior specialist in education of physi- 
cally handicapped children. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge)—Continued. 
(d) Special Problems—Continued. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. 
Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the education Negroes, 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 
(e) Statistical— 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Russeli M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


3. EDITORIAL: 
William D. Boutwell, chief. 
John H, Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 

LIBRARY: 

Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 
Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


SERVICE: 
Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 
Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
ohn O. Maloit, senior specialist in commercial education, 
meline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in parent education. 
Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 
. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 
Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers. 
Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational! surveys. 
Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 
Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 
Eugene S. Lawler, senior specialist in school finance. 
Timon Covert, coordinator. 





money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 

II. Inclose coupons with order. 
acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 
III. Use the deposit system. 


with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 
received. 


Office, B-1 


ington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $1 for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to 
one address at 35 cents a year each. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government he 
Was. 


Subscribers in foreign countries which do not recognize the mailing frank of the 
United States should add 35 cents to the subscription price to pay the cost of 

Remillances to the Superintendent of Documents should be made money 
order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be seni al sender's risk. 





D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. 


FIVE WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 


Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 


Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Docufnents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


This system does away with remittances 


IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 


V. Order publications through your bookstore, if more convenient. 


FREE ... 


Good References on the Home Economics Curriculum, Bibliography 
No. 7, a selected list of recent, classified and annotated rejerences 
designated to be helpful in constructing a home-making curriculum 
for elementary, junior, and senior high school. 


Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
' Washington, D. C. 


Please send me Bibliography No. 7, Good References on the Home 
Economics Curriculum: 


Mail this coupon 
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